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Packet ships from England: and Franee, bring Liv- 
erpool and Havre dates to the 17th March. They 
furnish but little news, ws 

The King of Sweden, Bernadatte, was ill, and not 
expected to suryive. The Duke 4d’ Angouleme is dead. 

RovaL visits... Louis Phillippe. and_ all his court, 
it is.said, intend to visit Queen Victoria, not, at Lon- 
don, but on the Isle of Wight, and, will expecta visit 
from the Queen.in retufn. | 

The.Emperor of Russia it is stated intends to visit 
England. next September. 


judge that they would have some difficulty to main- 





Jpisu Sratistics. There are in Ireland 8,175,124 

ersons inhabiting 1,823,539 houses; of these persons.| 
2,385 000 are absolute paupers, and of their dwellings | 
1,024,275 are mud cabins. Out. of this population | 
625.356 families, numbering 3,470,742 persons, live | 
in 491,278 mud cabins or bovels, consisting of one,| 
room only, where the door serves also for chimney | 
and window, aflarding an outlet to. the smoke and to! 
the families, and an entrance to light, pigs, and chil. 
dren. thos] 

Secrarntan—Ozford, March 15. A sensation has 
beeri produced in the University by, letters received, 
among the Tractarians from Rome, with information | 
that Scott Murray, Esq., B. A. of Christ Church, has | 
just conformed in that capital to the Romish faith.—' 
[tis anticipated that the honorable gentleman; who. 
has satin parliament for Bucks since the ¢oimmence- | 
ment of the present parliament, will forthwith vacate | 
his seat for that county.’ This conversion is stated | 
in the University to ‘be the 18th from ambte Mr. | 
Newman’s disciples which has taken place sinte the | 
year 1841. Other conversions are spoken of.’ 

Expcrsiow oF The Ports rrom Posew.—The Augs- | 
burg Gazette gives the following from Posen, under 
date the 25th ult,—“The fate of the Russo-Palish re- 
fugees is decided. - This morning about two-thirds of 
then were sent under escort to Magdeburg. The 
remainder will follow in a few days, with the excep- 
tion of a few, who have received permission to stay 
until the end of Match. . Amongst the persons affects 
ed'by the measure: are the Count.de Plater, who has 
aiways resided here in a very retired manner, ‘and 
who reccntly purchased an: estate‘in the Grand Du- 
chy; the rich Coun@de Potocki, son-in-law of Count 
Edward de Razzinki, Count: Kugene Breza,'and M. 
de Lwszewski, who is the owner of two:houses in 
Posen. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

The war between Bunebvs Ayres, and Montevideo 
lingers along, noteven relieved as that between Mex- 
ico and Texas, by an attempt at negotiation, - Bue- 
nos Ayres dates to/the 28th January, left: Resas'ru- 
ling with a rod of iron, his army was within a)muile 
of Montevideo, on the 22d January and were, bom- 
barding the eity, the inhabitants of which were suf- 
ering exceedingly, 

MEXICO AND. THXAS. 

The following arti¢le,; from a’ Texas paper, indi- 
cates a different posture’ of affairs between the par- 
ties to the armistice, now ‘existing; tham what we 
had supposed from, previous accounts, It,is possible 
however, that this. complexion may’ only be assumed, 
and designed to operate upon the . pending projeet 
for annexing Texas to this country., If the commis- 
‘sioners from!'Texas have .compromitted| Texian. in- 


| charge d’affairs of Spain, 


; a 


tain astanding athome. Mexicocontinues to regard 
Texas as one of her “pepartments,” and the Tex- 
as commissioners are aceused of not. only having 
officially admitted the idea, by signing the existing 
convention, but listened tosuggestions for further con- 
cessions in that character. Itcan hardly beso. |, 

“The commissioners who were sent to treat with 
those of Mexico have a gloomy story to..tell. The 
Houston Telegraph learns from a source which it 
considers entitled to much credit, that they have not 
even signed any articles for any definite armistice, 
nor made any arrangements for the release of our 
prisoners. It appears that the Mexican commission- 
ers did not have instructions from their government 
even to treat with them asthe agents of an indep?n- 
dent government; but supposed that they were au- 
thorised to.acknowledge indirectly the supremacy of 
the Mexican government, and to accept terms for 
Texas similar to those sent by Judge Robinson. The 
Mexican commissioners were , utterly astonished to 
find that they came to treat as the agents of an inde- 
pefident nation, and immediately after the negotia- 
tions were commenced they’sent to President Cana- 
11z0 for further instructions. It would seem, frem 
the tenor of the Mexican journals, that the second 
instructions were but little more, favorable to Texas 
than the first; and of course our commissioners could 
not [and dig not] proceed with the negotiations with- 
out indirectly acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Mexican government.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 














APPOINTMENT BY THY PRESIDENT, by and with the 
advice. and consent of the senate. William Halloway, 
surveyor of the revenue at North Kingston, Rhode 
Island, re-appomted. 

U.S. Senator. . Wm. D. Merrick, esq. senator 
from. Maryland, whose term expires onthe 4th 
March, 1845, in, a brief address to the people of 
Maryland, announces his determination to decline 
being a candidate for re-election. 





Dietomaric. . Accounts from Europe state that 
M. Calderon deja Barca has been appointed minister 
plenipotentiary of Spain at Washington. ) 

Mr..J. J1. Livingston, attached to the legation of 
the United States at Madrid, has arrived at Paris 
with despatches. 

Minister, eRoM Spain. MM. Culderon de la Barea 
has been appointed minister plenipotentiary of Spain 
to the United States, to succeed M. d’irgaiz. The 
bnew munister, and his family are advantageously 
knawn in this city, in which he formerly resided as 
Nat. Intelligencer. 





Tue. Orngcon. Theemigrants. A letter fram the 
Oregon emigrants was received at Platte city, Mis- 
souri, on the 2d. inst. announcing the safe arrival of 
the Emigrating Company, and confirming the intel- 
ligence formerly received. A history of the ex- 
pedition will be published in St. Louis next July. 





AppirioNAL EmMicRATION. The St. Louis Reporter 
of the 11th instant says—-“‘Another company of emi- 
grants to. the Oregon, of whom general Gilliam is 
the chief, is now encamped on the south side of Mis- 
souri; opposite. Caple’s Landing. Our hardy pio- 
neers will soon seitie the Oregon question. 

Parties are. now concentrating at Independence, 
Missouri., The protection of a company ef United 
States soldiers will be asked for. 





Return oF OUR LATE MiNiIsTER Wappy THome- 
son;PRoM Mexico. The U. S. brig Bainbridge ar- 
rived at N. Orleans.on.the 12th inst. from Vera Cruz, 
which she Jeft.onthe 29th ult., having on board our 
minister, Mr. Thompson, and thirty-five of the Tex- 
ian prisoners who were released by Santa Anna at 
the: requestof Mr. Thompson on_ his taking leave. 
The N. Orleans Republican of the 12th says:. ‘‘We 
are gratified to learn that through the intercession of 
Gen. Thompson, President Santa Anna had ordered 
the rejease of those Texan. prisoners confined in the 
castle of Perote, who were.captured by Gen. Woll 
at San Antovio. Gen, Thompson. had also induced 


arbitrary regulations regarding the importation and : 
exportation of merchandise from the United States, - 
as related to the paymentof duties upon the expor- 
tation of such merchandize. Subsequent to the ree 
lease of the San. Antonio prisoners who are now all 
in New. Orleans, seventeen of those remaining made 
their escape. This was effected by digging a hole 
45 feet.deep and then laterally under the wall of the 
castle, ,'The San Antonio prisoners were engaged in 
this sagge project, when they were unexpectedly |i- 
beratefjon the 24th ultimo.” . 

The question of the annexation of Texas to the 
United States excited the wrath of the Mexican: 
press, which was responded to by the peaple. Vio- 
lent articles have been published in the Mexican 
journals on that. subject. 





Test OF PARTIES. ON THE TARIFF. .The. Washing- 
ton correspondent of the U. S. Gazette thus classifies. 
the test vote on the motion to go into committee of 
the whole on the new tariff bill on 15th inst. ‘The 
yeas and nays are inserted in our congressional co- 
lumns. Oliver says—The following appear to have 
been absent, though some of them were a short time 
before, and very soon after, present, namely: Messrs. 
Arrington, Belser, E. J. Black, Bossier, Brinkerhoff, 
A.V. Brown, Buffington, Cary; Campbell, A. A. Chap- 
man, Chilton, Clinton, Cobb, Daniel, Dawson, Dean, 
Douglass, Duncan, Ficklin, Florence, Foster, W. 
Green, Hammett, Prvin, Jameson, Kirkpatrick, Lump- 
kin, Lyon, Ves, Pollock, Rayner, A. H. Read, Robins 
wh Russell, Saunders, Summers, Sykes, and Tyler— 
Those in italics are whigs. 


YEAS. NAYS. ABSENT® 
Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. Whig, 

Maine,* 3 0 v 2 I 

New Hamp. 4 0 

Massachu’s, 0 8 

Vermont, 0 3 

R. ksland, 0 3 

Connecticut, 0 0 

New York,? 12 10 

New Jersey, .1 1 

Pennsylvania, 0 10 


Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia,t 
N. Carolina, 
S. Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas, 
Missouri, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 
Qhio,|} 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Michigan, 


we) oecoooocoocooreoSooosesoseseocoe 
| COM COM OS SCCOOOSOS SHAN OK WO 
BY] OWS WH ODMH EWR WH COUN WOOSOS 
of SComPRmoSoSC CSCO SCORN OSCHOHROOOSSS 


| WME OMOW EHD WUNWANDOS 
~) 
Sl] Ot em MMR COSC OHNYOWHAS 


*] vacancy. 
cancy. 


jl vacancy. {2 vacaneies. |} va. 





CoLt’s SUBMARINE APPARATUS. The experiment 
of blowing up a ship whilst under full sail, was 
made on the Potomae river, in view of the city of 
Washington, on the 13th instant. Nearly the whole 
community were» attracted: to witness the result.— 
The ship, moored in the channel near the cavy 
yard, was got under way, put before the wind under 
full sail, and then deserted by her crew. On-a signal 
gun being fired at the navy yard, Mr. Colt applied 
his match, and instantly a tremendous coliimn of 
water.rose nearly 200 feet into the. air, ahead of-the 
ship. It was supposed to be a failure of course 
though a most magnificent spectacle. Shortly after 
however a comparatively slight explosion was seen 
to strike the ship under her bow, strewing that part 
of her in every direction, and down went her stern, 
leaving her mizzen mast standing above water. 
Another explosion. is to be attempted in. hopes of 
removing the wreck from the channel. The expe- 
riment is said to have cost government some $15,000. 
An inquiry has been ordered by the house of repre- 








dependence so far as this articleindicates, we: should 
XVI Vol,—Sig. 8, 








the Mexican govermment to rescind so much of their 


sentatives as to whether it is a new invention of 
Mr, Colt, orthe old torpedo newly vamped: ! 
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Narionan poricy. The policy, profit, and com- 
fort, of fostering a home market, and of depending 
upon ovr own resources, industry, and capacities for 
the supply of our own wants, instead of having to 
resort to foreign countries for them, is becoming 
more and more obvious, The stability of the Ame- 
rican policy, as carried out in the existing tariff, has 
so far firmly sustained itself against the machina- 
tions of igh) a agents, the prejudices of sectional 
partizans, and the intrigues of political parties.— 
Congress has been nearly five months in session, and 
up to this time a majority of the house of represen- 
tatives have steadfastly refused even to commence 
to consider the project for the new tariff vill. The 
immense preponderance in that branch, of the party 
that was faites upon as being hostile to the existing 
tariff, led foreigners to calculate with some as_ur- 
ance upon the policy being abandoned, but public 
opinion is brought to bear, and political parties stand 
in awe of that. The interest of community: has 
been manifested, and interest sways all partie’. If 
a majority in the house by party discipline, and all the 
drumming there has been used, could not be brought 
to commence the consideration of the subject, the 
idea of their ever agreeing to the details of an entire 
new bill, is perfectly hopeless, and tias been general 
ly abandoned. The American tariff may be consi- 
dived as the more substantially established, as it has 
now undergone the ordeal, and sustains itself, whilst 
the party that had identified themselves with hosti- 
lity to it, being in large majority in the popular 
branch of the legislature, are deterred from de- 
molishing it,—and nowliterally let it alone in its glory. 


The effect will be propitious. Europeans will re- 
cognize astern stability in our republican purposes, 
and perceive the necessity of cultivating a trade with 
us, upon the basis of something Jike reciprocity.— 
Interdiction and restriction have been powerful levers 
in their hands, for many years, whilst ‘‘free trade” 
was upon their tongues flowing in musical strains 
from their lips, and in copious yolumes from their 
practised pens and presses. They are all of them 
passionate advocates of ‘free trade,”—out of their 
own ports. Let them afford us as free trade in their 
ports as we allow them in ours, or cease the subtle 
strain. It isan insult to our understandings. 


But far beyond the benefit of commanding recipro- 
city from others, is the healthful, vigorous impulse 
with which the assurance of this stability of purpose 
will inspire ourown communities. The pursuits and 
occupations, the useful improvements, -establish- 
ments, and developements to which it will give 
spring and action in all directions, and of which we 
already perceive indications on every hand, will in- 
fuse renewed life and vigor throughout all the rami- 
fications of business, and bring to us that prospe- 
rity, that real independence which we possess such 
apie materials for manufacturing for ourselves.— 
It is.in fact but to make a rational use of the abun- 
dance with which Heaven has so bountifully provid. 
ed us on every hiand —and to restrain ourselves from 
prodigality, and all will be well. Prosperity is with- 
in our grasp,—but it never can be preserved without 
industry, self-restraint, and discretion. 

Let us take care then individually and nationally, 
not tospend more than we earn,—in other words, 
not to import more than our exports will pay for.— 
It is equally the province and wisdom of good govern- 
ment as far as in its power to discern and avert the 
occurrence of such distress and suffering as we have 
lately endured from neglect of this duty. Heaven 
has wisely ordained that suffering shall be the penal- 
ty of extravagance. Whenever prodigality is indul- 
ged the penalty has to be endured. Wholesome laws 
may avert the eve. 





NonTH EAST BOUNDARY suRVEY. The additional 


corps of surveys having arrived from England, the 
survey is about to be resumed. 


THE NAVY. 

A board for the examination of midshipmen is to 
assemble at the Navy Asylum, Philadelphia, on the 
Ist of May, at which Commodore Biddle will pre- 
side ;—members, Commodore Reed, and Captains 
Morgan, Sloat and Gwinn. 


er ten a ec mE nn 
STATES OF THE UNION. 


PENNSYLVANIA appears to be in earnest to retrieve 
her state credit. 

A bill has passed the lower house by a vote of 55 
to 28, for the sale of the Main Line of the State 
Works, and the laying of a tax of three mills on the 
dollar upon ali taxable property in the Commeon- 
wealth, besides a specific tax upon watches and a 
number of other articles. The Harrisburg Union 
say» that there is no doubt of the passage of the bill 
in the senate, and of its beconing a Jaw. 




















Outo.—State liabilities. From the report of the 
auditor of state, relative to the liabilities of the state 
of Ohio, we glean the following facts: 

Amountof loans made at different periods, between 
1825 and 1842, 15,622,697,50 

Amount of loans state script issued to 


various rail road companies, &c. 772,515.00 
Domestic debt, 1,406,267,45 
Domestic bonds issued upon surplus 

re venue, 544,841,65 
Do for completion of Miami Canal, §322,000,90 





Total liabilities, 18,668 521,61 
The Militia on the peace Establishment. An act 
passed the last session of the legislature, to dispense 
with the training of the rank and file of the militia in 
time of peace. Each able bodied sane white man 
between the ages of 21 and 45, not legally exempt, is 
to be enrolled, and each person so enrolled is to pay 
50 cents a year in lieu of military duty. The bill 
provides for a complete organization and training of 
the uniform militia, all able bodied white men be- 
tween 18 and 45. 


Iowa. The people of lowa have decided on form- 
ing a state government. Delegates are to be chosen 
in August next to a convention which is to assemble 
in October to form a constitution, which we pre- 
sume is to be submitted to the people. Application 
will probably be made for admission into tue union, 
at the next session of congress. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue Greatest AMERICAN auTHoR. We should 
not attempt to offer to our readers a critical analysis 
of our young national literature, or to name for 

|them any one writer as a confessed leader in its 
ranks; but find ing the question of superiority already 
decided in a high quarter, we cannot hesitate a mo- 
ment in laying the decision before the public, and 
asking its assistance in investigating the remaining 
point of research—the question where this laurelled 
hero is concealed. We find the announcement to 
which we allude, ina German work on the history 
of literature, by an eminent writer and critic, pub- 
lished something more than a year since at Berlin, 
under the title of ‘A History of Modern Literature, 
by Theodore Mundt, being a continuation of Fred. 
Von Schlegel’s History of Literature.” In this book, 
the author in speaking of works of fiction, after 
commenting in terms of high praise upon those of 
Cooper and Irving, goes on as follows: 

‘-While speaking of transatlantic authors, we are 
desirous of mentioning one who, though he does not 
strictly come under this head of literature [the qu- 
thors of fiction] may be classed under it from the 
subjects and tendency of his writings. This wri- 
ter is Seatsfield, the author of “Virey,” “The Legi- 
timate,” *:Sketches of Life from both Hemispheres,” 
and lastly “The Cabin Book.” This great national 
painter of the characteristics of his native land, has 
unfolded the poetry of American life and its various 
relations yet better than those we have just named, 
[Cooper and Irving.] The mystery that for a lon 
time hung over the person of this author, an 
does so partially as yet, was not affected as mat- 
ter of literary coquetry or through a money making 
concealment, as was the case with the incognito of 
the “great unknown,” Walter Scott. Our author 
has too much simplicity and honesty for this, being a 
man of weight of mind rather than of showy action, 
to whom his subject matter is the thing of the only 
importance. Thus we see him in all his works over- 
looking the form and engrossed in the subject alone, 
indifferent whether he produces a novel, a history 
or a journal of travels. He shows in all of them an 
exhausting thoroughness, as imposing as his subjects 
are colossal. In his descriptions of American scenery, 


the ‘poetry of wilderness” which he has had the 
power to conjure up in all its details as well as in its 
boundless extent—he has reached the climax of sub- 
limity, while he, at the seme time, paints with the 
simplest colors. Not less remarkable is his psycho- 
logical stand-point, from which he is able to draw in 
the characters he presents the national peculiarities 
blended with the characteristics of man everywhere. 
He often gives a glimpse of the transatlantic social 
relations in contrast with those of his own country, 
and thus shows himself an acute observer of the 
stale of things in Europe, which in many points he 
places behind the American manners in. naturalness 
and moraiity. The easy and unartificial style and 
Structure of his writings only help to give them a 
stronger appearance of being the direct transcript of 
that what he has seen and experienced.” 

Such is the account given of the “greatest Ameri- 





of the uncontrolled vegetation of his country, and | 


———— 


ed reputation and general accuracy. His critica] 
opinion ts one that will be taken implicitly on this 
subject by half Europe, and no.American authority at 
least, wil] be sufficient to gainsay it. We have, there. 
fore, taken shame to ourselves for our past ignorance 

and made all reasonable inquiries in this matter, 
We have applied at the principal bookstores and }j. 
braries in the neighborhood, but to our surprise nej- 
ther books or author have as yet been heard of. The 
Atheneum, Burnham, Little & Brown, and Redding 
& Co. are all inignorance. We have applied to al] 
literary circles to which the humble conductors of 
diurnal publications have the entree, buf a hearty 
laugh has been the only answer to our anxious 
queries. 


We are | unwilling to let this sin of ingratitude 
rest upon American readers., We call upon the pub- 
lie to assist us and solve the question, ‘Where is 
Seatsfield?” and absolve our country from the shame 
of ignoring an author, who has been crowned with 
the laurels of transatlantic criticism. We trust that 
the subject may seem as important to the public as 
to ourselves, and that if, as seems probably, some 
publisher who lives by stealing the brains of foreign 
authors has added to his crimes by incarcerating in 
the dungeons of Cliff street, or Ann street, or Water 
street, this hero of our literature, let that public or 
the “American Copy-right Club” have him disinter- 
red immediately. [Boston Daily Advertiser. 


[Various conjectures have been started in the papers 
as ta the identity, name, and nativity of this author. 
He is said to be now living in Switzerland, formerly 
lived and travelled in the United States, and is sup- 
posed to be a German by birth. Ep. Nar. Rea.] 





Mrs. Cray. A PATTERN HOUSEWIFE. The fol- 
low‘ng extract is from a letter recently received by 
a gentleman in Chester county. Mrs. Clay, the 
wife of the farmer of Ashland, illustrates the truth 
that a ‘‘virtuous woman is a crown toher husband.” 

“In these days of economy, industry, and repubii- 
canism, it may not be uninteresting to some of your 
readers, Mr. Editors, to learn that Ashland is a mar- 
ket farm, and that Lexington is indebted to it for 
large supplies of dairy produce and vegetables, and 
that during Mr. Clay’s sojourn at Washington, the 
active duties are performed by Mrs. Clay. Of how 
well she is qualified for these duties, we leave tothe 
determination of the fair dairy mistresses of Ches- 
ter county, not doubting that they will decide her 
equally qualified to preside over the domestic econo- 
myo: Ashland and to do the part of the hostess at 
the White House in 1845, when we tell them that 
Mrs. Clay’s butter is the most sought after, and 
Mrs. Clay’s cart brings the richest cream of any that 
comes to Lexington. 


‘“‘During the summer of 1841, there was sold of 
fruit and vegetables in the Lexington market, $1,200 
worth that were produced on Ashland under the 
inanagement of Mrs. Clay. It is not unusual to see 
this pattern of farmers’ wives during her husband’s 
absence, knitting in hand, directing the labors of the 
workmen in the fields, and Mr. Clay scarcely ever 
returned from Washington without his good spouse 
being able to show him some improvement that she 
had planned and executed whilst he was away.” 

[ Miners Journal. 

A Western patriot. The N. O. Picayune gives 
the following ‘‘war speech” on the Oregon question 
by a “howling tiger” of the “great west.” 


“Whar, I say whar is the individual who would 
give the first foot, the first outside shadow of a foot 
of the great Oregon? There aint no such individual. 
Talk about treaty occupations to a country over 
which the great American eagle has flown! I scorn 
treaty occupation. Who wantd a parcel of low 
flung, ‘outside barbarians,” to go in cahoo with us, 
and share alike a piece of Jand that always was and 
always will be ours? Nobody. Some people talk 
as though they were affeerd of England. Who's af- 
feerd? Hav’nt we licked her twice, and can’t wé 
lick her again? Lick her! yes; jest as easy as a bar 
can slip down a fresh peeled saplin. Some skeery 
folks talk about the navy of England; but who cares 
for the navy? Others say that she is the mistress of 
the ocean. Suppose she is—aint we the master of it? 
Can’t we cut a canal from the Mississippi to the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, turn all the water into 
it, and dry up the d—d oceanin three weeks! Whar, 
then, would be the navy? It would be no whar. 
There never would have been an Atlantic Ocean if 
ithadn’t been for the Mississippi, nor never will be 
after we’ve turned the waters of that big drain into 
the Mammoth Cave! When that’s done, you’ll see all 
their steam ships and their sail ships they splurge 8° 
mach about, lying high and dry, flounderia’ like 80 
many turtles left ashore at low tide. That’s the way 
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Maryianp Hisroricat Society. A regular meet- 
ing of this body was held at the Historical Rooms, 
‘on Thursday evening, April 4th. The chair was 
taken by Gen. J. Spear Swmiru, the president, at 8 
o’clock. 

Donations and deposits of books, valuable doeu- 
ments, &c., were announced from the following gen- 
tlemen: Messrs. Brantz Mayer, John I. Donaldson, 
G. H. Hickman, J. S. Sumner, S. Teackle Willis, 
J. M. Campbell, Peter Force, C. F. Mayer, Richard 
Townsend, J. L. Carey, R. McHenry, R. H. Cole- 
man, Gen. J. Spear Smith, Hon. John Nelson, and 
Hon. John. P. Kennedy. 

ALEXANDER B. Gorpon, esq. and the Rev. Mr. 
Wuire were proposed as active members, to be bal- 
Jotted for at the next meeting. 

The following gentlemen were elected active 
members: Wm. ‘McKim, Haslett McKim, Samuel 
W. Smith, Gustav W. Lurman, Dr. Jno. Buckler, 
Johns Hopkins, Jno. Barney, Capt. Jas. Wilson, U. 
§.N., John B. Howell, Albert Schumacher, Her- 
man H. Perry, George Law, Fred. B. Graf, Dr. A. 
B. Cleveland, Dr. John J. Graves, and Charles B. 
Lafitte. 

The following gentlemen were elected honorary 
members of the Society: George Bancroft and Wm. 
H. Prescott, Esq of Boston; John R. Bartlett, Eq. 
and Professor James Renwick, of New York; David 
Hoffman, Esq. of Philadelphia; Prof. Jared Sparks, 
of Cambridge; Prof. B. Silliman, of New Haven; 
Prof. Rafn, of Copenhagen; and Hon. Hen. Whea- 
ton, Minister, U. S. at Berlin. 

Mr. Mayer, the corresponding secretary, read 
letters of acknowledgment from the Hon. Albert 
Gallatin, Capt. James Wilkes, and others, elected 
honorary members at the last meeting;—algo a cor- 
respondence with John Jay, Esq., recording secre- 
tary of the New ork Historical Society, in refe- 
rence to the mode of organising Chapters, adopted 
by this society. 

On motion of Mr. Mayer, the recording secretary 
was instructed to have the charter, constitution, 
sala and a list of members printed in pamphlet 
orm. 

Robert Gilmor, Esq. gave an interesting explana- 
tion of circumstances connected with the movement 
mentioned in the document presented by Mr. Me- 
Henry. 

Mr. R. C. Long very pleasantly occupied the at- 
tention of the members with a detail of observa- 
tions made and information collected during a re- 
cent visit to the site of the ancient city of St. Ma- 
ry’s. He described the position and appearance of 
the ruins, and gave his opinion as to the objects for 
which several of the structures were intended. One 
of the buildings, which has been regarded as the 
State House, Mr. L. considers, from its cruciform 
shape, to have been achurch. Various relics have 
been found, some of which are in the hands of pri- 
vate individuals, and others deposited in the George- 
town College. Mr. Long concluded with suggest- 
ing the propriety of employing the county surveyor 
to make a survey of the localities, and of taking 
measures for marking the site by an appropriate mo- 
hument. 

After some discussion, it was, on motion of Mr. 
Mayer, resolved ‘‘that R. C. Long, Esq. be request- 
ed to cause a survey to be made of the site of the 
ancient city of St, Mary’s, and to accompany his 
presentation of it to the society with a descriptive 
sketch of the same, from his own observations.” 

_ Dr. Dunbar read a brief statement of proceed- 
ings at Washington, at the meeting of the National 
Institute. 

Mr. Mayer read an autograph letter of Wm. 
Penn, presented by Mr. R. H. Townsend, of which 
the following is a eopy: 

or my esteemed friends—my commissioners of 
Propriety in Pennsylvania. 
Loveing friends 2: 3: mo 98, 
(or 2nd of May 1698.) 

Tam Surprised to hear my bills 
for three hundred and odd Pounds should be refused. 
Is not my right by Publick Obligation to six hundred 
pounds,—(S. Carpenter, J. Soughurst, Gr. Jones* 
&c.)—in consideration of ye law I relinquisht of 
Customs, my expences in coming over and prosecute 
lng ye dispute with lord Baltimore wh held neera 
Raw all my expences in 2 years withstanding-of Ed; 
andall, &e at my great charge, and last of all my 
quit rents, of wh] have notseen for 12 years, one 
Bixpence, | say, are not these credit enough to give a 
Governour and Proprietor too, his Bills acceptance, 
or honour at least for three hundred and odd pds. 
ut in my own Country to suffer that disgrace upon 
mé, I cannot but think it hard; and unworthy, and 
Without example. These are therefore to desire 
you, forthwith to callin my rents-—and pay the sayd 
mony £305. 00s. 00d, and one hundred and fifty sea- 


*Probably the patace of the co bligors of endoreera, 








ven pounds ten shillings more, to the order of Phil- 
lip Ford, who has assisted me here, & yt with all ye 
speed you can, I entreat you, te must be in Eng: 
sterling. I hope this summer to be with you, & shall 
gladly acknowledge your love and care herein. So 
with my love, yt changes not to you, I end. 
our reall Frd: 
Wm. Penn. 

On motion of Mr. Streeter it was unanimously re- 
solved, ‘‘that an invitation be tendered to Charles F. 
Mayer, Esq. to deliver an address before the society, 
on a subject connected with the objects of its organi- 
zation.” 

The society then adjourned. 

3 $The recording secretary is instructed to state, 
that, as it would be exceedingly inconvenient to fur- 
nish minutes of the proceedings to each of the pub- 
lications of the city, it is hoped they will be copied 
by the papers here, and throvghout the state. In- 
formation will thus be conveyed of the doings of the 
society, and many may be ledto feel an interest in 
adding to its collections and resources, who would 
otherwise remain in ignorance of its existence and 
the important objects for which it was formed. 

Artiricia, Memory.—Professor Gouraud’s system 
of memory appears to be working miracles. The 
class to which he has just completed his course of 
lectures, the first if we mistake not that he has ever 
developed his system to, comprised, it is said, two 
thousaand students, and at the close of his course a 
meeting of the students was convened and resolutions 
were adopted without dissent, expressing that the 
professor had fully redeemed all his promises, and 
commending the science as one of the most useful 
discoveries of the age. The editor of the Courier & 
Enquirer, who has attended the lectures throughout, 
says: 

UBvery one must be aware that natural memory de- 
pends entirely upon some association of ideas; every 
person, in striving to commit to memory any facts 
whatever, seeks to do it by associating them in the 
mind with certain other things, which will be less 
readily forgotten, and the more perfect this linking 
of the two is made, the more tenacious of that parti- 
cular fact does the memory become. Jn this pro- 
cess, which is universal, and followed more or less 
consciously by every person in all efforts of memory, 
the association is entirely arbitrary; every individual 
has a method peculiar to himself, or if he has no 
uniform system, he invites a mode suited to each 
emergency—whether conscious of it or not. Now 
the aim of Prof. Gouraud has been to avail himself 
of this universal, and perfectly natural tendency of 
the mind—and to base upon it a wniform and philoso- 
phical system of association, one which shall be’appli- 
cable to all possible cases, and sa simple as to be ea- 
sily understood and applied by every individual—one 
in which there shall be nothing arbitrary, but where 
every part shall be governed by certain established 
and perfectly philosophical rules. Almost every 
one is familiar with the attempts to do this, which 
have heretofore been repeatedly made, and with their 
very indifferent success.” The editor adds: 


‘‘We do not hesitate, from a careful, unprejudiced 
and thorough study of his method, to say, that Prof. 
Gouraud has, not only far surpassed all former ex- 
periments upon this principle, but has built upon it 
the most perfect and complete system that will ever be dis- 
covered. The nature of the case, in our view, admits of 
no important improvement upon his scheme. We can 
conceive of nothing more to be expected or desired, 
in the way of artificial assistance to the powers of 
memory. In remembering anything—for example: 
the date of an event—it is clear that if the very men- 
tion of the enent carried with it an inevitable associa- 
tion of the dae, the system would be perfect, and this 
is precisely what is done by the system of Prof. Gou- 
raud. To give as clear a notion of its fundamental 
character as we can with propriety, we may say, 
that it has two leading principles; the first of them 
is, ten figures, which, by combination, represent all 
possible numbers, so there are ten—and only ten—ar- 
ticulations, (in distinction from sounds or vowels,) 
in all possible language, which by combination, and 
slight modification, form all possible words. of 
course it follows, that any number whatever can be re- 
presented by a regular word, not any arbitrary and un- 
meaning colocation of Jetters, but by some word or 
words in common use, Here is one important step, 
far in advanoe of any thing before accomplished.— 
All that remains is, to connect the event by one powerful 
association, with the word or words which signify the 
number or whatever else is to be remembered, This 
is precisely what is done by the seoonn principle to which 
we have alluded; and it 1s done ina manner which, 
ihough occasionally fantastic, is nevertheless simple, 
highly ingenious, and (with the only point of impor- 





tance) always effective. Every art must be judged by 
its results.” 


We once heard a genius roundly accused of hay- 
ing taken out patents for every thing that had been 
or ever could be invented. Whether Prof. G, has 
carried his monopoly claims to the extent which the 
editor of the Enquirer seems to believe him entitled to, 
we know not. The professor is now in Philadelphia, 
where he designs to deliver a course of lectures. It 
is certain that he has carefully patented every part 
of his invention, and of course no definite explana- 
tion can be published of his method. 


ee 
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THE NEW TARIFF BILL. 








It will be seen by the proceedings of congress in ano- 
ther part of this number, that all attempts of the chair- 
man of the cominittee on ways and means, oft repeated, 
to get his new tanff bill considered in the house of re- 
presentatives, continue to fail. A vote, deemed at the 
time a test vote, was taken on Monday last, on Mr. Mo- 
Kay’s motion to go into committee of the whole, to con: 
sider the bill, and was decided in the negative, ayes 84, 
nays 95—-(see page 127.) This was announced as a con- 
clusive expression by many of the public papers, but on 
Thursday the 18th, Mr. McKay returned to the charge, 
and notified the house of representatives that on Monday 
next, the 22d instant, he should once more make the 
motion to go into committee upon the tariff bill, and de. 
sired that members would come on that occasien pre- 
pared for definitive action, as, if the motion was nega- 
tived, he should regard it as a final disposition of the 
subject for the residue of the session. 

Sewatrorn Berrien or Georaia on tue Tarirr. 
The following extract from the speech delivered b 
this distinguished gentleman in the senate on the 12th 
inst., presents most forcible reasons for not now dis- 
turbing: the existing tariff, with which, and, as we 
contend, on account of which, the condition of the 
country has been so much bettered. 


“I limit myself to the inquiry, whether there is now 
existing in our country such a degree of suffering, no 
matter how produced, as will justify us in unsettling 
our revenue system and embarrassing the pursuits of 
industry in all its various departments? It isa mere 
question of fact, and I answer it by affirming, what 
] presume no one will deny, that there is a sensible, 
obvious improvement in the condition of the country 
since August, 1842. Whether it be because of the 
tariff of that year, or in spite of it, ] repeat, is not a 
subject of my present inquiry. I am dealing with 
fact, not theory—and these things I take to be unde. 
niable, in the comparison between the two periods, 


1. The credit of the government was prostrate, 
and it has been redeemed. Its bills were protested, 
The treasury notes were below par. It sought a joan 
and could not obtain it, either here or in Europe, but 
upon terms which were humiliating to a great nation. 
It could not go into the market and borrow money on 
terms as favorable as would be accorded to a respon- 
sible individual. All this has been changed. Its 
stock is above par. The government has ample means 
to meet its current expenditures, and such is now its 
credit that itcould command on Joan any amount of 
money it might require. 


2, The treasury was empty. It is now replenish- 
ed, has an increasing income probably adequate to 
its wants, and the means, if need be, of adding to it. 

3. The commerce and navigation of the country 
have increased. 

4. Its agricultural condition has improved. 

5. There has been a marked improvement in the 
price of our great staple. 

6. A reduction in the prices of almost all, if not 
absolutely, of every article of consumption. 


7. To crown the whole, every branch of Typo J 
has been stimulated to increased activity, and confi- 
dence has been restored. These things I apprehend 
are true, The tariffof 1842 has been in efficient ope- 
ration but liltle more than a year, and they have fol- 
lowed, whether as effects of that measure or as mere 
sequences, I do not inquire;—they exist, The coun- 
try is sensibly relieved; it is not suffering as it was in 
1842. Itisin a state of convalescence——inceptive, 
indeed, still enfeebled by a long course of privation, 
hut yet obviously recovering from its prostration, and 
cheered by the prospect of complete restoration. 
Looking to this state of things, to public credit, to re- 
venue, to commerce and navigation, to agriculture, 
to the prices of eammodities, to the increased activity 
of every branch of industry, and ta the general and 
obviously improved condition of the country, I ask is 
this a time for excitement, for agitation, for ifterfer- 
ing with the pursuits of industry, for disturbing the 
Neer of the counting rooms, of the factory, of the 
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Js this a time for change,. fer such.a,change as. the 
adoption of this bill would .bring us? Emphatically, 
is this.a dime,, looking. to the, political state, of the 
country, to the. anomalous, enfeebled condition. of its 
administrative powerr We have an exeeutive admin- 
istration, of which.it was sometime. since saia. that 
its, history might be written in. parenthesis. Even 
that may be spared now. ©The actual, record is on 
your executive journal: J nominate 2. B inthe room 
of C. D. removed, with multiplied entries as the occa- 


us look to ourselves. . Discordant counséls are pres 
vailing in the halls of legislation. _Honestly differing 
in opinion.on great and leading questions of public 
pony, we can concert nv great public measures in 
which those questions are involved. The state of our 
foreign relations also should admonish us to caution. 
Looking to these, a prudent statesman, I think, would 
pause before he would unsettle assystem of revenue, 
under which, whatever may be its defects, the coun- 
try isobviously advancing and prospering.” 

In the same speech Mr. B. thus refers to the free- 
trade fallacy that duties are so much added to the 
price which the consumer pays, and that they fall 
altogether on the consumer, and not-~as the undoubt- 
ed fact. nevertheless is—at Jeast as much on the pro- | 
ducer who is obliged to lower his price in order to_ 
keep his market. | 

“As an agricultural producer of an article which is | 
subject toa heavy duty on its importation into Great | 
Britain, where it is usually sent, I should be glad to’ 
Jearn that the English consumer would relieve me. 
from the payment of that duty. England imposes one , 
rate of duty on rice in the rough or paddy, and anoth- | 
er and higher rate on rice which is pounded and fitted | 
for use. bserve, first the care which she takes to 

ocket her own wanufactures in these different rates 
of duty. ‘That on paddy 1s 7s per quarter, equal to | 
10! per bushel; on clean rice it is 6s for 112 pounds. | 
It takes twenty bushels of paddy to make a barrel of 
clean rice weighing 600 Jhs. nett, On 20 bushels of 
paddy, at 103d per bushel, the duty is 173 6d. The | 
same quantity in the form of clean rice, making a_ 
barre! of 600 Ibs. nett, a 6s per112 Ibs. pays about 32s. 

Thus, if | send these twenty. bushels of paddy to be 
cledned in England, they will pay an import duty of 
173 6d. If Lemploy American labor, and have it 
cleanéd in this country, they pay 32s. This difference 





| 
} 


is of course for the protection of the pounding mills | 


in England. . But in either case the duty is paid by 
tle planter, for itis taken into account by the pur- 
chaser here, whether it is sold in the form of clean | 
rice or paddy. What renders this less tolerable is, | 
that this duty is exacted in violation of the existing 
commercial treaty. Great Britain admits rice trom 
the west coast of Africa at a mere nominal duty, and 
we are entitied under that treaty to the same privi-- 
lege. Mr. Stevenson thought when he was in ing. | 


- Jand that he had secured at, but the president telisus 


in bis message at the opening :of the present session | 
that it is yet in controversy, amd still the subject of | 
negotiation... But if the consumer pays this duty, why 
are we so anSious to obtain its remisston? Why do’ 
we seek to obtain the admission of this and other 
articles of our produce into foreign ports at a mode- 
rate duly? 

rivilege of the Knglsh market, hows it that the 
inglish manufacturer can escape the same conse- | 


Aud if we have to pay this duty for the | 


quence in relation to duties imposed here to enable | 


him to enjoy the privilege of our market?” 
a oe ree eee x iiciamennell 
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Jn our last was the announcement from the Madi- 
sonian, that the president had signed a.treaty for the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, and that 
it would be sent to the senate for their consideration 
as soon as some requisite documents could be pre 
pared.to accompany it. Public expectation fixed on 
Motiday, then ensuing, as the day on which it would 
probably be sent to the senaie. Thatday and each | 
successive day ‘since have in turn disappointed the 
priblic expectation. The treaty has not yet been 
communicated. The latest rumor is, that the treaty 
is to be retained until a Senator from Alabama in | 
place of Mr. Kieg shall arrive. 

Meantime a number of rumors are circulated in| 
relation to the articles of the treaty. One of the 
stipulations is *aid to be, that if the treaty is not 
ratified within’ thirty days after it Is communicated 
to the senate, it is no bargain, and no longer binding 
on the parties, This must be unfounced.’ Jt would 
be dijlicult to imagine @ predicament in which such 
a provision woyld be allowabie, much less advisa- 
ble, ‘The idea it would convey, of the. condition 
of Texas, would be disgraceful to her. - Putting 
up. her. destiny ‘for good or evil—to be knocked. 
down “by an inch of candle” to the higbest bid- 
der, is revolting to every sense of honor or dignity. 


kM aunexation Is in fact a grave’and serious ques- cha.ge, are of no trifling moment to those states. The 


tion for the epnsideration of the government and 
‘people of both countries, then is the. idea. of; lamit- 


‘to any such alternative. “A treaty, and much more 


‘ly as rumors of the day. 


ing that consideration 10 the one hour -rule,.or sub- 
jecting it to the previous question, totally out.of the 
question., What.possible motive could be assigned 
for such precipitation? Is the attachment of Texas 
towards annexation with this union suspected of 
evanescence? Is she in any. such exceeding embar- 
rassmentas that sucha brief space as: thirty days 
might make. it expedient for, her to throw herself 
under a European yoke, if we .did not take her. to 
our arms in that time? Such an insinuation would 
be as unjust towards Texas.as it would be unbe- 
coming {rom us to insinuate, Again, the attempt by. 
the executive, to stipulate such a brief period within 
which the senate should be compelled to determine 
so important a quéstion, would be neither respectful 
to that body, nor considerate in the president.— 
Legislation of this kind is sometimes resorted to by 
a besieging getieral, alrowing so many hours for ac¢- 
ceptance of terms, at the expiration of which’ if. not 
ratified, hostilities shall recommence—but there 
should be some severe emergency to authorise resort 


than a treaty of peace—a treaty of, Union—making 
ourselves part and parcel, of another people, and 
taking that people to be one. with us, connecting 
our destinies wlth theirs, sharing one fate and for- 
tune, is the question—and whether todo this at a 
risk, if not with the certainty of a war with Mexico 
on one hand, anda strenuous opposition of a con- 
siderable portion of our community on the other, to 
say nothing of the disposition of European powers, 
some of whom are only waiting to embarrass and 
foment difficulties in our path to prosperity—is cer- 
tainly a question not to be entered upon so lightly, 
or deeldéd so precipitately. 


The peculiar position of political parties.and of the 
presidential question.at this moment, would furnish 
an objection, if there were no other, which certainly 
would be’ conclusive with the president himself, 
against such a limitation. It is probable, that within | 
these very thirty days which the constitution would ! 
allow the senate for the consideration, discussion, | 
aud decision of this vast question, THREE SEVERAL NA- | 
TIONAL CONVENTIONS FOR THE. NOMINATION OF CANDI 
DATES FOR THE NEXT PRESIDENCY Will hold tei ses- 
sions, and the president himself is understood to be 
an expectant, for re nomination, basing his clauns| 
largely upon the attitude in which he stands in rela- | 





tion to this question. Lt is impossible to consider him 
‘in this attitude, and not perceive the. indelicacy of'| 


the executive attempting thus to circumseribe the | 
time of a co ordinate branch, for deliberation on so} 
momentous a subject, where a motive for such a limi- | 
tation would appear so palpable. It would be disre- 
spectful to the senate, and anything but creditable to 
the president.. We consider it impossible that any 
such limitation can be proposed in the treaty. 

The same authority, which we have for this limita- 
tion, furmishesias the other features of the treaty. 

lst, Thatthe United States are to assume the debt 
of Texas to the amount of what the sale of Texas 
lands will pay, and no more. (The residue of her 
lands we presume to be retained by Texas.) 


2u. Texas to be admitted as a territory, and proba- 
bly to be allowed delegates to congress. 

3d. Slavery not mentioned in the treaty, 

The accompanying documents, it is further said, | 
will attempt to prove that England is making over- 
tures to Texas. for an alliance. 





These, as well as the limitation item, we give mere- | 
It may be considered as! 
superfiuous to be speculating on a topic that.a day-or| 
two 1s expected to determine, but our readers will re- | 
coliect that the treaty and all its stipulafions will be, | 


or oukht to be, strictly confidential to the senate, and | 


will »be discussed with closed doors, consequently | 
pGthing but speculation can be had relative to it for) 
some Weeks. The intense interest which is every | 
where felt on the subject makes it a duty to place the | 
posture of attairs, so dar as they are discernible, before | 
uur readers. 

We subjoin extraets from ‘the latest papers with 
this view. 


It will be seen that one. member of the cabinet is | 
before the public, in favor of aniexation.. Mr. Wit-' 
Kine, the new secretary of war, ina letter which will) 
be found in another column addressed to his late con- | 
stituents of the 2Ist congressional district of Penn- | 
sylyania, warily advocates the measure,’ One of| 
the consequences which he, as well ‘as most of the | 
writers in favor of annexation confidently. predict, is 
that the states of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, (some add the Carolinas,) will 
all speedily become non-slave holding states. This| 
consuimpation might devoutly be wished for, as an ab- 
stract proposition—but the process and*feqson ‘for the 
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condition of the slaves in the first place, is not sup- 
posed to be improved., The supposition is, that they 
are to go Texas as slaves and become agricultural 
laborers there. But why are they to leave their pre. 
sent, homes? . Js it because the condition of the states 
they now, live in, are te become. so much eompara- 
tively worse in consequence of this annexation that 
they can no longer be profitably retained? That would 
seem to be the only reason assigned for their beeom. 
ing non-slave holding states, os a consequence of an- 
negation. «If that be the argument, it would seem to 
be incumbent upon those states to avert such a’ cala- 
mity by holding on to their present condition. Ag 


they are, this part of their population is profitable, 


and will no doubt be retained if they continue to be 
profilable. H annexation is to attract the slaves from 
those states to Texas, their owners will be apt to ac. 
company them, and thus leaye whole regions ina 
manner depopulated. : , 

Mr. Wilkins’ idea of providing a refuge for -our 
coloréd population heyond the Rio Bravo, will hardly 
be a very aceeptable proposition to the people of this 
country; and if that was to be apprehended another 
result of annexation, it would require serious atten- 
tion,on the part of the people, of. the south. If wo 
mistake not Mr. Senator Walker, of Mississippi, sug. 
gests the same notion in his letter on annexation. 


The Madisonian holds a tone of confidence unwa. 
vering, that the annexation or re-annexation will be 
forthwith effected. [t says: “Every day adds to the 
number of its supporters, and the few who yet ques- 
tion its advantage wil] come into the mevstie as they 
acquire knowledge'on the subject.” “Titherto no 
voice has been raised to oppose annexation; why 
should any now be heard against it?—when. immed. 
diate benefits will flow from the union. Ip the terms 
of the treaty itself, there will be found no feature 
objectionable to any one who is not utterly opposed 
to the admission of Texas.” 

The Madisonian of the 19th'says: “We need hard- 
ly assiire our distant readers that the annexation of 
Texas is regarded as certain, and that those who 
shail keep themselves in opposition to this great 
measure, will find, to their lasting regret, that, with- 
vut impeding its consummation, they are piacin® in 
their own path a serious impediment to their future 
political advancement. 

‘*‘We have long known the fact,that Mr. Clay’s 
most cherished friends in the senate have been the 
chosen recipients of the confidential ecomm™nications 
of the vice president and the congress of Texas.— 
The constant frievdship manifested. by the panties 
towards Texas, and the desire ever manifested to see 
her a. part of this Union, fully justified the choice 
thus made, and notwithstanding the clamour of the 
Intelligencer, the parties have never dropped a word 
which ‘eould induce the supposition that they had 
abandoned their long-cherished desire of seeing Tex- 
as a part of this Union. The leaders of both parties 
being now committed to the measure for the sixth 
time, their relative positions may remain in statu quo; 
perhaps not a single state will go from Van Buren to 


,Ciay, nor from Clay to Van Buren; and the nation 


will award to the administration that meed of merit 
so richly. due to a measure of such commanding ad- 
vantages, as to unite such discordant parties. Surely 
that must be a measure worthy of eredit which has 
accomplished this difficult purpose. We have rea- 
son to believe as many whigs will vote for the treaty 
as democrats. We would have it so.” 


The New York Courier and Enquirer, says: ‘We 
desire once again to say tothe commercial public, 
and to all inter. sted in public stocks, that they must 
not put the slightest faith in the rumors they hear ia 
revard to the’ annexation of Texas. We /now that 
in. the existing state of things, that is Mexico with- 
holding an assent to such treaty, there is not the sligh!- 
est possjbility of its being ratified by the sétrate. ‘The 
accuracy of our information on this question admits 
of no dowbt. We have several private letters, all 
concurring in ‘the above opinion, or rather contaln- 
ing assertions that make us coricur in those opinions.’ 


From the Concordia (L-) Intelligencer of April 6. 

‘“AnnexATION on Texas. This ‘imporiant mea- 
sure in, {he policy of our government, will, so far.as 
any positive action is eoticerned, rest through the 
present congress. -We look upon the whole affair as 
a kirid of, political tub, thrown eut.to catch the great 
whale of public opinion, Under the present aspect 
of our nafional government, so important‘a measure 
could not,.be consummated; besides, empires canvot 
be altered m afew days, whatever policy there may 
be.in.so.domg, By the time the next congress meets, 
the question of annexation will have bean farly (ise 
cussed, the advantages.and disadvantages will be un- 
derstood, and if it is thought to be.to the best in te 
rest.of our government to, enlarge its boundary, !- 
will certainly be done, and there is ne earthig powel 
to say nay to it.” 
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As to the disposition, of the secretary of state to- 
wards the project, we have various rumors.. Some 
confidently, assert that he goes for the project.— 
Others assert the contrary. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New. York Tribune writes: ‘It has 
peen generally rumored (it is impossible to-say with 
what truth) that Mr. Calhoun refused to. sign.the 
treaty, on account of some, matter connected with it, 
whien he considered compromitted, the national 
honof; some assert that if was on account ofa clause 
providing for the payment of $4,000,000 or $5,000,- 
)00 to Mexico.’ Be this as it may, the treaty has 
been signed.” . 

The Georgetown Advocate also alludes to the ru- 
mor, a3 follows: oa 

“A rumor gains admission in respectable quarters 
tothe eliuct that a wide disagreement has already 
arisen between Mr. Tyler and his secretary of state. 
Mr, Caloug, it is saidy is opposed to the annexation 
of Texas, dt least now, and also the oeceupation of 
Oregon. Under these ‘circumstances it is predicted 
tuat. the Connexion between. the two functionaries 
will be cut before jong... Knowing the fatality which 
has hitherto attended. Mr. Tyler’s efforts at. cabinet 
making, We are disposed to place in the above more 
confidence than in many other reports which get 
wind.” 

We have. reason to believe (says the National In- 
telligencer) that the statements in the following ex- 
tracts from the letter of “an occasional correspon- 
dent’ of the New York Tribune, referring to. the 
Texan treaty, are found on ¢orrect information: 

“A story 18 putin circulation that General Almon. 
te, the Mexivan minister, has given encouragement 
that-the consent [of; Mexico] may be obtained for a 
considerable sum of money. From this the infer- 
ence is urged that in no event will war with Mexico 
ensue, though he did announce .a determapation to 


vember. ‘This story is ulierly false. , 

“Mr. Caihoun made a proposition of the kind 
supposed, but Almonte, replied that he had not the 
siphtest authority to enter into any such arrange- 


worthy of their.ambttion. The Roman citizens who 
gave. new states to their country, were indulged 
vith a triumph at the seat of their.empire, We 
should be glad to welcome, in the-same way, the con 
querors of Texas in the capital of the U. Stafes 
And who will object, if they thus receive. back their 
owncountry by winning for it again the fine regions 
dissevered by faithlessness? 

But we think the people 6f:Texas will deserve 
more than atriumphant welcome for the services 
they have rendered. We would be glad to see am- 
ple—nay, a noble dowry put at the disposal of the 
state—one not only commensurate with its sacrifices 
and its sufferings, tts expenditure of money and of 
blood, but sufficient to requite her for the full value 
of the lands she brings into the common stock, and 
to make some advance for the rich contributions 
which must be derived from imposts upon the con- 
sumption of her people.” 


LETTER OF THE MEMBERS OF CONGRESS OF TEXAS 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
Srates. It will be perceived, by the subjoiued let 
ter from the members of the senate and house of -re- 
presentatives of the congress of Texas, that the peo- 
ple of that country offer the fraternal hand fo the peo- 
ple of ours. . The letter has been sent to us for pub. 
lication. by the hon. W. J. Brown, of Indiana. It was 
addressed to col. Benton of the United States Senate, 
to be brought before the congress of the United States. 

[ Globe. 


Wasmineton, Texas, Jan. 2. 1844. 
To the members of Congress in the United States who are 
Jriendly to Texas. 
The undersigned, members of the congress.of the 
republic of Texas, have learned with great concern 
and regret, that a most erroneous impression has ob- 


‘tained,and prevails generally among the members of 


congress and people of the United States, in regard 
to the: feelings and opinions of the people of this re- 
public, upon the subject of the, political annexation 
of Texas to the United States. And apprehending 
that this impression, if not contradicted, may possibly 





nent, and thatit was his private opinion that none 
such Was possible; that in Mexico no administration | 
could survive the offer or acceptance of sucha pro- | 
position, aad least of all Santa Sanna, who hadrfor-)| 
erly Jabored under a suspicion of having attempted | 
acompremise with Texas while he was a prisener | 
there; that by reason of this be lost al) consideration | 
at heme, aud had regained his standing only by ex-! 
traordmary exertions and heroism (attended with the | 
loss of a jib) in, repelling the mvasion by. the 
French at Vera Cruz.’? 


i] 

The New York: Courier, upon information the ‘ac- 4 
curacy of which it declares is beyond doubt, says as | 
fron’. positive knowledge, that inthe existing state 
of things, that is, Mexico ‘refusing her assent to | 
te treaty, there isnot the slighted possibility 'of its’ 
being ratified by the senate. It has been supposed | 
hat some proffer of a consideration to Mexico would | 
‘itlier be made previous to submitting the treaty, gr | 
lat the consummation of it would be made condi- 
honal upon Mexico's acquiescence. 


The Globe. now takes decided. ground in favor of | 
Mnexation, and is cordially welcomed into the ranks | 
‘ils advocates by the Madisonian. On introducing | 


} e ; 
i letter of the members of the Texian congress to. 


le members of the United States congress, inserted | 
ithis number, the Globe says: sagt | 

“We conceive that the mode indicated in this let-/ 
frof the ‘l’exan congress is the proper one te eflect| 
le object they have.in view. Its the frank (though | 
official) application of the representatives of ‘Tex-r| 
‘lo the representatives of the people of the states | 
tou which they sprang. Texas will come jn at the | 
‘utdoor, for she will be cordially received by the 
wily to. which she belyngs, . We have said before, | 
‘ut we looked upon Texas, in right, as a territory of | 
Neunion. «The guardian who ouce had the disposal | 
M this fair patrimony in bis hands, made way with | 
tw rouglully by throwing itinto the arms of oreign 
venlale. * A) pevolution made it the. possession of 
wither pewer on this continent; another revolu- 
1 wakes it the appanage of a young branch of, 
ur own lamily. These,the. children of the Ameri- 
4) union, now come forward and. say, the inheri- 
AuCe Wut was divorced from us by unworthy. ma- 
“scMicnt, bas been boneatly regaiued. It 1s ors 
id we are yours. We ask the ‘‘annexation of Tex- 
‘0 a looting. in all respects equal with the other 
lates of the union,” | 1s there a state in the union 
‘epared to. repel, this, fair proposal?—a_ proposal 
ich brings tous innumerable benefits, and coufers 
‘them all the blessings of our glorious union. 

‘Lt is said that President Houston, and the’ patrio- 
‘wen who have redeeined Texas, will, in pee 
“it acquisitions to us, make a conquest of ‘the’ U- 
slesfor theujselyés. This e proud achievement, 





|F. L. Pasenal, ‘do 


have much of influence in modifying, or. preventing 
altogether, any action of your present congress on 
this subject, tlre undersigned deem it not improper to 
assure you, as. they hereby do, and authorize you to 
niake the declaration, that at least nine tenths of their 
constituents, and, as they believe, of the entire popu- 
lation of Texas, would most cheerfully be willing 
that our ‘government should embrace any overtures 
from the government of the United States, havjng for 
their object the political annexation of Texas.on a 
footing mm all respects equal with the other states of 
the Union. ~ | 

John A. Green, Pres’t p. t. senate. 

Edward Burleson, vice president: 
G. A. Patillo, senator. Isaac Parker, senator, 
James Webb, _ do John W. Smith, do 
W.L. Hunter, do Jas. Shaw, do 
Jno. Rugely, do G. A. Parker, do 
W. Lawrence, do R. M. Williamson, do 
D. S. Kaufman, do W. H. Jack, do 

R. Scurry, Speaker, H. KR. 

John Caldwell, H.R. Wim. E. Jones, H. R. 
Thos. J. Green, do Harvey Hendrick, do 
Wm. L. Cazneau, do Jas. P B. January, do 
Sam’l A. Maverick, do 
Joseph’ H. Barnard, do 
J. W. Henderson, do 
L. W. Edwards, do 
R. C. Doom, do 
Wim. H. Bourland, do 
George B. Erath, do 


James Davis, do 
H. K. Person, § do 
Jas: H. Johuston, do 
Jas. Truitt, do 
Klisha’E. Lott, do 
Jos. L. Hogg, — do 


J. W. Johnson, do Jno. Stamps, do 
Ds Gage, do N. H.- Darnell, do 
Rw W. Collins,» do J. A. Head, do 
P. W. Cunny, do L. 8. Hagler, do 
Levi Jone’, do W. M. Means, do 
Andrew Rabb, do M. Ward, —°: do 


Janies Montgomery, do A. H. Piiilhps, =. do 

1 Hierewith send you a copy of aletier' addressed to 
colonel ‘Thomas H. Benton. | Jt is sighed by all the 
nvéinbers of both houses present, with the single ex- 
ception of one. Jt has been deemed a more advisa- 
bie method atspresent, than to pass a joint resolution 
off both houses on the subject. 

‘Te facts stated in the letter, you may depend upon 
it, are’ substantially true. 

James Suaw; Senator. 

To the hon: W. J. Brown, of Indiana, United States 
Congress. i939 : 


The Richmend Whig of the 19th says: 

“We hear on all bands and indeed never doubted, 
that Captain Tyler’s treaty for making himself presi 
dent a second time, will be rejected by a great vote in 
the senate! 

“Fo conclude such a transaction as that wotild -be 


iff its consequences, foreign and domestic, without 
giving an opportunity to the American people to say 





te 


a word or to develope their opinions ahd act iarough 
them upon their representatives, woukl be an unpre- 


cedented outrage and usurpation. , True the senate — 


and the: president are the treaty-making power, but. 
this power must be restricted by the rules-of reason 
and common sense. If not so limited they might en- 
ter into a treaty with Queen Victaria to re;annex 
these United States once more to her crown. ; | 
‘At best it is a dangerous power, and the proper 
control over its, exereise is public opinion. ’ Let the 
people be heard_on this great question before the peo- 
plé’s servants undertake: to decide it for them. Come 
whea if, may and when it will, it will prove a dange- 
rous question to public tranquillity. Forced throngh 
in this unheard of and clandestine manner, ‘it would 


‘excite a hurricane to shake the. battlements and the . 


very pillars of the Union. j 
“The miserable goose who has got it up for his 

own advantage, has as little conception of the momene., 
tous effects which would follow his. syceess in the at- 
tempt, as the monkey who fired the.cannon and pee- 
ped into its mouth to witness. the, effect! 
since the world began, was so immense and inealcu- 
lably great a measure undertaken by such a. projece . 
tor, prosecuted by such a sect of mercenary and in-., 
terested agents, and for the purpose of accomplishe . 
ing ends so merely personal,” 
The only items which we bave met with,countenanc- 
ing in any way the idea that Great Britain is at- 
tempting to coalesce with, or unduly influence Texas, 
we, find inthe New York Journal of Commerce, 
which, notwithstanding the official letter of Lord 


Aberdeen, published in our last, insists that the dis- . © 


claiming of interference is nottrue, The Journal says: 

“The fact seems to be thus: The British anti-sia- 
very association has interfered.with the matter; and - 
has received the concurrence and aid of the British 
government. They have proposed to Texas to ob- 
tain from Mexico the recogoition of her indepen- 
dence, and her discharge from all claims of Mexico. 
Texas acknowledges a debt of four millions to Mexi- 
eo, which is thus proposed to be discharged. The 
four millions are to be paid by Great Britain, (either 
hy the society or the government), and are to .go to 
the extinction of the claims ef the subjects of Great 
Britain upon the Mexican government. Texas is 
also to receive two or more millions from the same 
sources. ‘Texas, in consideration of this, is to abol- 
ish slavery, foréver, within her limits. A commer- 
cial treaty is also proposed to Texas, as a part of the 
scheme, giving to her great advantages, and conced- 
ing to England eertain privileges. Texas will then 
beeome, in effect, a colonial dependence of Eng- 
land.” . 


TEXAS ANNEXATION. We are utterly opposed to 
any annexation of Texas without the assent,.of 
Mexicos and even then, only upon certain conditions. 
To receive Texas without the assent of Mexico, or 
before Mexico acknowledges her independence, 
would be a robbery against which all christendom 
would have aright to protest and combine for our 
punishment. It, may not and cannot be; and never 
will a whig senate give 11s sanction to so disgraceful 
a proceeding—one so fraught with danger to our 
country, and which should, and would involge usin 
an unjust war. Such. an act would forever sink us 
in the estimation of the civilized world,and purchase 
for our young republic a repntation for. injustice 
which would far better become a nation of pirates. 
In this age of the world, the strong may not oppress 
and rob the weak, withont having.the brand of. infa« 
my attached to the act by universal consent. 

But Texas once free and Mexico. no longer having 
a claim upon her, we contend that if Texas desire it, 
the people of the United States should receive 
hér.on.reasonable conditions;—that is, as a_terri- 
tory for which we could well afford to pay her 
national debt. As tothe ery of .disunion in: such 
a contingency, itis very absurd and not worthy of 
consijeration. Once admitted by the constitutional. 
majority, and it- would cease to. be the subject .of~ 
conversation if thirly days; while all who talk of, 
disunion in consequence of such a proceeding, would 
be denounced as traitors. The idea of, disunion from 
such‘a cause, is in our opivion, ridiculous. — It is giv- 
ing an importance to the subject which it little me- 
rits; and places the value of the Union far below 
what.any advocate of nullification ever dreamed of. 
Talk of South Carolina treason m1833! why it. was 
patriotisin of the highest order when compared. with 
the cry of disuhion in the event-of Texas being ad- 


| mitted by the vote of two-thirds of the senate with 


the sanction of the executive. Whenever two thirds 
of the fepresentatives of the states of this Union in 
the seriate of the United States, assent to any such 
treaty, the people will promptly putduwn and punish. 
all who dare talk of disunion in consequence. They 
lové the Union too well to permit it ty be thus tri- 
fled with; and he will be a bold man who hoists. the 
standard of ‘rebellion op sucha pretext. a conciu- 
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sion, we will only add, that Texas certainly cannot 
be brought into the Union without the assent of Mex- 
ico, and in all probability, never will be, even if 
tk at assent were obtained. {[¥. ¥. Courier. 


From the National Intelligencer of the 19th inst. 

Tue “TREATY OF ANNEXATION” has not yet been 
sent to the senate for itsadvice and consent. Will 
it be? May not the same reckless daring in which, 
in the language of the Tyler Czntral Committee, 
this ‘new issue” had its origin, venture upon still 
another “new issue?” May it not as we hinted yes- 
terday, prompt. an attempt to evade the two-thirds’ 
vote of the senate, and force some bill or “‘joint re- 
solution” by a bare majority vote through both 
houses of congress? Has not the government paper 
as geod as said that this will be done if any doubt 
shall arise of the treaty being ratified by the senate? 
What is there to prevent its being done, could a ma- 
jority in both houses be secured, in the event of the 
treaty being rejected by the senate? Norninc. No- 
thing on earth, after what kas been done, but the in- 
terposition of the popular will in such forms and 
force as that even the present Texas-mad adminis- 
tration, and its coadjutors in congress and out of it, 
would have no excuse left for the defiance of the 
faith of treaties, of the objigations of honor, of the 
laws of nations, and of the soveriegn will of the 





people of the United States. We are not sure that 
even now the threatened joint resolution is not pre- 
pared and ready to be introduced in one house simul- | 
taneously with the treaty in the other. 
very-well-informed Washington Correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger almost tells us as 
much when he states, under date of April 15, that 
“the Hon. Cuartes J. Incersoxx, as chairman of 
the committee of foreign relations, has prepared an 
excellent report on the subject of the annexation of 
Texas, which isto be presented to the house about the 
same time that the treaty will be sent into the senate.” 

We can easily conceive the facility with which a 
“‘joint resolution” can be made to accompany such a 
report, and how expeditiously, by the party machi- 
nery of the previous question, so readily resorted to 
on all occasions, the house may be brought instantan- 
eously, and without debate, to a vote upon even so mo- 
mentous a proposition as that for uniting the desti- 
nies of this country to those of Texas, 


Those honest and confiding editors and correspon- 
dents of newspapers, who have been from time to 
time proclaiming that “‘all’s well’ until the treaty 
has actually been matured, seem to be disposed to 
repeat the cry with respect to the final disposition 
of this question. We wonder at the slumberous 
Gpavay which, regarding this portentous question, 
seems to have overcome the public sentinels. Ofall 
the newspapers, attached to both the great parties, 
opposed to the ‘‘annexation” in the time and manner 
proposed, comparatively few appear to us sufficient- 
y todistrust the persons who are engaged in this 
gigantic political speculation. Do not those who 
agree with us upon this question, though many of 
them differing from ns on almost every other, per- 
ceive, that, after what has been done, this adminis- 
tration will stop at nothing to effect its purposes? 
Already ithas done ifs part towards the grossest 
conceivable breach of national faith. Already, as 
far as it can, it has established a Texian rule over the 
government and people of the United States. For, 
at this moment, this government.is more under a 
Texian influence than it is under the influence of the 
will or the interest of the people of the United 
States, Is not the official organ of the government 
weer employed now, as it has been for months 
past, reckless of the dearest interests of its own 
country, in advocating the interests of this foreign 
government, which desires to attach itself to the U. 
States? Have not senators and representatives in 
congress engaged in this same purpose? Do noteven 
cabinet ministers descend into the arena, and make 
Texas and its concerns the theme of public address- 
es? And does not the executive notoriously hold out 
all official favor, all public patronage, as the ready 
reward of those who will forward that darling pro- 
ject which is suddenly to make and unmake parties 
and presidents? Without undertaking to speak for 
others in this matter, for ourselves we say, we feel 
that for the time we are the sport of a foreign inte- 
rest, and effectively the subjects of a foreign power. 
This government, so far as executive power, backed 
by party intrigue, can bring it about, is actually un- 
der the control of a Texian influence more powerful 
than that which alone ought to control all its action. 
Let not the peuple at a distance from Washington, 
therefore, be droned into a false security. Let them 
rather lesrn from what has been done what to ex- 
pect. Who, that was not in the secret, would have 
dreamed, a few months ago, that, during the sitting 
of congress, the president of the United States would 
undertake, per se, to set on foota negotiation, and, 


| it is to be ratified; and that time is usually only long 
Indeed, the ; enough for due deliberation and determination. The 


without consulting his constitutional advisers, though 
present, bring to a conclusion a treaty, the effect of 
which will be, if now consummated, to change ma- 
terially the character of the checks and balances of 
the constitution, and in the end, quite possibly, to 
shiver the union to atoms? What reason is there to 
suppose that what has been thus concluded against 
the spirit of the constitution may not be consumma- 
ted by even greater violence to it? 

If such be the will of the people, we shall of 
course submit to it; but it shall not be Jaid to our 
door hereafter that we failed in any proper effort to 
rouse them to a just sense of the importance of the 
crisis, upon: which, for weal or wo, their destiny 
may depend. 

Without further remark at present, we introduce 
to our readers some remarks of a high-toned demo- 
cratic paper, which appear to us to be both just and 
well-timed: 


From the New York Evening Post of Tuesday, April 16. 
THE Tex is question.—The following is the open- 

ing of an article in the Washington Spectator re- 

specting the treaty for annexing Texas to the United 
tates, or the United States to Texas: 

‘““With the senate of the United States now rests 
the responsibility of determining whether Texas 
shall be a part of the United States or not. We do 
not suppose that the treaty will allow of postpone- 
ment to suit the interest of polititions. Like all 
other treaties, it will have a time fixed within which 


senate will have to reject or affirm the treaty. If 
any have supposed that the treaty will afford points 
of opposition or rejection, from blunders in its ar- 
rangements and provisions, they will be disappoint- 
ted. A master-hand has béen in its creation, and it 
wil] prove to be, like the golden ball to the arrows 
of the archer, impenetrable in its glittering sphere. 
Objections to details will glance on all sides from it, 
without piercing it, and leaving the opposition no- 





thing to stand upon but hostility to the South and 
southern principles.” 


We infer two things from its passage, which ap- 
peers in the Calhoun paper at Washington, and pro- 

ably was not penned without some knowledge of 
the provisions of the treaty. First, the treaty is-a 
general onc, carefully avoiding matters of detail.— 
Secondly, that it stipulates for its own ratification 
within a specific time—a certain number of days; af- 
ter which, if it be not ratified, it is no longer of any 
validity. That Mr. Tyler, who expects to gain po- 
pularity at the South by putting himself forward as 
the author and champion of the annexation of Texas, 
should insist upon such a stipulation is natural enough. 
He desires no doubt an early discussion of the ques- 
tion, a very early one, a precipitate one—the discus- 
sion first and the deliberation afterwards. If it should 
be postponed until after the next election it would 
be too late for his purpose. 


For our part, we should be willing to see the se- 
nate meeting the question boldly and rejecting the 
treaty with the same promptness that it is thrust up- 
on them. If, however, it contains any stipulation, 
the object of this is to cut short the discussion, and the 
debate should not be ended before the period fixed 
in that stipulation has expired, let the responsibility 
fall where it ought. 
ble one, and the senate have only first to expose and 
then to disregard it. 
ters, even those of comparatively trifling importance, 
is accustomed to an involuntary range of debate, will 


The stratagem is a dishonora- 


That body, which in other mat- 


votes in both houses, who will go for Texas as « par. 
ty measure, and a sufficient number of southern whigs 
who, joined to the democrats, will make the requi- 
site majority. 
In reference to the probable conduct of Mexico, 
in case of Texas being annexed, it is understood 
that General Almonte, the Mexican minister in this 
place, pretends to care very little one way or ano. 
ther, and that he and Sir Richard Pakenham pre. 
serve a very dignified silence onthe subject. No 
diplomatic correspondence on that point has as yet 
occurred; but the friends of Texas pretend that Mex. 
ico will march her troops into the disputed territory 
before the Treaty of Annexation will be’ratified, and 
that, therefore, General Almonte is instructed by his 
government not to interfere with the question as it 
now stands.” 
ADDRESS OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR TO THE PEOPLE 
OF THE 2I1st CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT Of PENN. 
A treaty has been signed for the annexation of 
Texas to the territories of the United States. I now 
feel called upon to state to you, my fellow citizens 
and late constituents, the grounds of my acquies- 
cence in this momentous measure. 
I have thought much upon this subject, and en. 
deavored to give it a candid and impartial considera. 
tion, which has produced the most decided convic- 
tion in my mind, that itisof the highest importance 
to the welfare and happiness of the whole country, 
and especially conducive to the great interests of 
you whoso lately honored me with your confidence 
and support. 
To the United States asa nation it gives a con- 
pact territory, which is so essentail for defence in 
war and so useful in peace, by removing all cause of 
collision arising from infraction of revenue laws and 
from disputes about common rights in navigating ri- 
vers. 
Eight years ago, Texas gained her independence 
on the fields of San Jacinto and has ever since 
maintained it. She has been recognised by the first 
powers of Europe, has preserved the character of 
an independent and sovereign state though all that 
time, and is now as thoroughly severed from Mexi- 
co as the latter republic is from the Kingdom of 
Spain, to which she belonged not more than twenty- 
two years ago. I cannot perceive how the right of 
Texas to negotiate with foreign powers, to form al 
liances or to transfer her territoryto another go: 
vernment, can be questioned. In 1819 we ceded 
Texas to Spain. In 1822 we recognised the inde 
pendence of Mexico. In March 1825, one of the 
first acts of the new administration, Mr. Adams pre- 
sident, Mr. Clay secretary of state, both uniting in 
the measure, was the offer to purchase Texas from 
Mexico, in the face of the solemn protest of Spain, 
and while war was still pending between that king- 
dom and its revolted province. The important for- 
tress of San Juan d’Ulloa, which commanded the 
principal port, and almost the entire trade of Mex 
co, was during all this time, in the possession of 
Spain; and was not finally evacuated until Dec. %, 
1825. The naval warfare did not cease for maoy 
years afterwards; Spain actually not recognizing the 
independence of Mexico, until after Texas hades 
tablished hers. If there be any force in the objec: 
tion, that Texas is. still unrecognized by Mexico, it 
would have been much stronger to the proposed ne 
tiation of Messrs. Adams and Clay in 1825; for 
Mexico was then not only unrecognised by Spait, 
but, also, by other of the principal powers of fu 
rope. This proposition was made less than six year 





fice as this into the premature decision of one of the 
most momentous questions which ever came before 
them. 

The same paper [National Intelligencer] of this 
morning says: 

“When we yesterday spoke hypothecally of the 
possibility of an attempt (in case of the rejection by 
the senate of the “Treaty of Annexation’’) to annex 
the territory of Texas to the United States by “a 


near the fact as we find ourselves to have been. In 


upon for a knowledge of the views of the adminis- 


reader will perceive, to be the dominant party) in 
this government: 





hardly allow itself to be hurried by such a poor arti- 


joint resolution,” we had no idea that we were so 


the Philadelphia Public Ledger received yesterday, 
we find the following astounding developement by its 
Washington correspondent—as much to be relied 


tration as if he were the president himself—of the ( 
ulterior plan of the Texian party (claiming, as the; solutely sovereign, 


“I wrote you some time ago, that in case the senate de 
rejects the treaty, the question will come before both houses, C*2C°- 
in the shape of a joint resolution; Texas claiming to be | . , d 
originally a territory of the United States, and pos-| lands of Texas by the King of Spain, an ats 
sessed of the requisite population to form a‘state.—| wards encouraged in extending their  yescara 
In that ease I can assure you the annexation can be car- | the very governmentof Mexico—all unce 
ried; there being a sufficient number of democratic 


after we had by solemn treaty ceded Texas to Spall. 
‘Nor is there at this moment any war pending > 
| tween Texas and Mexico other than by wag bulles 
| tins, and even this has been suspended by a late a™ 
mistice. What wrong then is done to Mexico? Wha 
will she lose. Not Texas! for that is already lost 
There will be no loss, Mexico will gain a peacelu 
and friendly neighbor, having both the will and dee 
termination to guarantee the integrity of all her 2° 
tual territories against any European power. THé 
law of nations authorises this treaty with Texas, fot 
her independence is recognized andestablished. 0" 
treaty with Mexico is rescinded by the revolution © 
Texas just as our prior treaty with Spain was abro 
gated by the successful revolt of Mexico herself. 

js not and never has been a principle of the law ° 
nations, that a revolted province is not fully and a 
until she is recognised by t 
power from which she has been severed by the * 
volution. This power must, necessarily, be tn 
very last among nations to recognize such indepe” 
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dear andsacred by every American. A disregard of 
these pledges and attempt at subjugation, were met 
on the partof the people of Texas by resistence and 
successful revolt, which now eonstitute them a so- 
yereign and independent people. 

The vast territory, nearly three hundred thousand 
square miles, which belongs to Texas without any 
conflict with the actual possessions of the republic 
of Mexico, starting from the Gulf, is bounded on the 
south, by the noble river the Rio Bravo del Norte, tp 
the point where that beautiful stream breaks forth 
from its mountain passes, and from thence north 1s 
separated to the westward from the well known 
Santa Fe province by a strongly defined natural, 
boundary of mountainous and prairie country, which, 
if not uninhabitable, will for a long time be left 
free to the Indian, buffalo, and roving trapper. 

The most indisputable proof exists that Spain, in 
1819 when she sold Florida to the union, and the lat- 
ter ceded Texas toSpain, had actually instructed 
her minister to acknowledge, if necessary, our title 
to the whole of Texas as a part of the Louisiana 
territory, purchased by us in 1803. 

The question of annexation has been discussed in 
the various newspapers published over the country. 
Every one, who trusts in the perpetuity of our union 
of which no true American ever doubts, knows that 
the bonds of connection have strengthened with the 
increase of territory, and that the confederate sys- 
tem beautifully adapts itself to any extent of coun- 
try. Local legislation by congress ur its interfe- 
rence with the strict province of the states, becomes 
impossibie when national objects and interests en- 
gross its attention. Ina confederacy of great ex- 
tent, threats of disunion, when confined to so small 
asphere asthe limits of a single state, carry with 
them no cause for alarm, and can never instil into 
the most traitorous bosom any hopes of success. 

The elevated mountainous districts of Texas ex- 
tend on the southwest to within one hundred miles 
of the Gulf coast. Its high table lands, with its 
hills and vallies, will be best adapted to the growing 
of grain, or raising stock, which class of labor is 
appropriate to the small proprietor and freeman. 
‘The division, between the planting and farming dis- 
trict, is marked by the best natural boundaries, and 
no edict of man can change it. There is neither ne- 
cessity nor excuse for extending slave labor, beyond 
the aliuvial districts bordering on the Gulf and low- 
er Red river, nor cap it be so extended by law. The 
rich lands of this region running three degrees fur- 
ther south than the best sugar Jands of Louisiana, 
must always be settled, if annexed, by a population 
whose interest will be American. 


This section of Texas, which must chiefly be a 
sugar growing region, and therefore, identified, with 
that portion of Louisiana, now engaged in the same 
culture, will unite in supporting the great principle 
of extending full and adequate protection to Ameri- 
can products and industry. Sugar is a crop, which 
must always louk to the home market for the surest 
sale and most certain return. We shall, thus, gain 
in the southwest a powerful accession of strength 
upon that great question, which so deeply involves the 
interestg of your district. 1 candidly believe that it 
will not be long, before a majority of the people of 
the south, when their labor is thus diverted into dif. 
ferent channels, will become convinced of the sound 
policy of protecting and fostering American indus- 
try. This will not only be important and decisive 
in favor of such, but will be eminently calculated to 
harmonize and perpetuate our institutions, a result 
to be hailed with gladness by every patriotic heart. 
I am no advocate for slavery, nor would I see it in 
troduced into one region, unless { were at the same 
time assured, that it would withdraw it from ano- 
ther, and that without increasing it in the aggregate. 
The annexation of Texas must soon be foliowed by 
the voluntary abolition of the institution of slavery 
in our neighboring states, Virginia, Maryland, and 
Delaware, and also indeed in Kentucky and Missou- 
ri. Wecan all truly rejoce irfits withdrawal from 
our own immediate vicinity. I am satisfied that the 
best interests of that class of our fellow beings, ori- 
ginally brought to and forced on these states by Bri- 
tish rapacity and injustice, and who must always be 
amarked and distinct race, as long as. they abide 
among our own people, will be best consulted by se- 
curing the only outlet, the only hope which has ever 

resented itself, of their acquiring an independent 

ome, or altaining a position elevated and equal to 
the people amidst whom they dwell. Sucha refuge 
is offered beyond the Rio Bravo, among the Mexican 
and South Amefican nations, who have no prejudice 
either as to caste or color. 

The treaty is now with the senate to be confirm- 
edorreject. You, asa partof the great American 
family, are called. upon to consider how it affects 
your own immediate interests, as well as those of the 
nation to which you belong, 





The inhabitants of Allegheny county, are a min- 
ing, manufacturing, commercial, agriculiural, and 
navigating people. Every interest of these several 
branches of industry will be vastly promoted by se- 
curing to us, under our present tariff, thus extended 
by annexation over al] its territory, the entire mar- 
kets of Texas. The navigationof Red river, one of 
the cheif tributaries of the Mississippi, furnishing 
one thousand miles of navigation into the heart of a 
rich conntry, now a divided and common right, will 
then, be exclusively our own; to that add the impor- 
tant rivers, the Trinity, Brazos, Colorade, Rio Bra- 
vo del Norte, and many other smaller but navigable 
streams, and we behold the vast demand from that 
region, on the boat builders and mechanics of the 
Ohio valley, adding at least one hundred steamboats, 
large and small, yearly, to the many now built for 
the wants of western navigation. 


Our boats, which will benefit by the great carry- 
ing trade between Texas and her sister states, will in 
return for our manufactures of iron, cotton, wool, 
hemp and glass, and the products of the farms and 
forests carried there, receive and bring back her cot- 
ton and sugar,her rice and indigo, and, probably, 
even her coffee and other tropical products. 


The Santa Fe trade, which has already become so 
lucrative to many among you, would be cut off from 
us by a foreign, and by no means, necessarily, friend- 
ly power, whose territories intervene between us 
and that region, if the treaty should fail to be ratifi- 
ed. Manchester wagons, and Hartley’s strong har- 
ness will no longer serve to carry American domes- 
tics aud Pittsburg wares across the prairies, to be 
converted at Santa Fe into bullion and Mexican dol- 
lars. 


On the other hand, with our territories bordering 
on New Mexico. this trade would soon be vastly in- 
creased; for a Pittsburg steamboat wit« a cargo on 
board, can ascend the Red river to a point less than 
three hundred miles remote from Santa Fe, and ata 
distance of 500 miles from Chihuahua, the first great 
interior city of the integral provinces of Mexico, 
which is but slightly further than that city is from 
Santa Fe, the present mart at which our traders 
meet those from the region of Chihuahua. 


To the entire people of the United States this 
question is of vast and weighty moment. If the 
treaty for the annexation should now be rejected, 
the re-action of feeling in Texas must then inevita- 
bly render it a commercial dependency, in fact if not 
in name, of Great Britain. You may rest assured 
that even should a free trade treaty not be conclud- 
ed between England and Texas, that the latter will 
so modify and relax her tariff by discriminating du- 
ties, augmenting the imposts upon flour, grain, beef, 
pork, lard, and such articles, whilst taking off those 
on iron and all its manufactures, glass, cotton bag- 
ging, and allcotton and woollen fabrics and similar 
articles, thereby excluding American products, and 
admitting England’s free of duty. Such is theavow- 
ed policy of Texas, as a separate republic, and thus, 
even without a treaty with England, that country 
will monopolize her markets. But it will not end 
here, Texas like Gibraltar and Portugal to Spain, 
will be made the great intrepot and channel of Bri- 
tish eommeree, by means of which her active mer- 
chants will in defiance of all imposts and tariffs, not 
only flood the interior of Mexico with British 
wares, but through the channels of the Trinity, Sa- 
bine, and Red rivers, glut our own country with a 
multiplicity of every kind of her extensive manu- 
factures, breaking up our very best establishments, 
and carrying ruin and bankruptcy into every manu- 
facturing district of the United States. 


The imports, which we must receive from abroad, 
instead of being brought as they now are, chiefly in 
American vessels into our ports, will,to escape the 
duties, be carried to Texas, to be smuggled into the, 
United States. This will impair, if not destroy our 
great navigating interests on the high seas, which it 
has always been the policy of our government to 
foster. This was clearly foreseen by Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, who in his despatch to Mr. Poinsett, the Ameri- 
can minister to Mexico, on the 25th August, 1829, 
the very first year of Gen. Jackson’s administration. 
directly alludes to this question of smuggling, when 
instructing that minister to endeavor to procure the 
annexation of Texas to this union by a purchase and 
cession from Mexico. 

But the evil does not cease with the injury to the 
shipping interest. Our revenues from imposts on 
foreign commerce, necessarily falling short of the 
wants of the government, we shall be forced to re- 
sort to direct taxation to support and maintain the 
government. 

In 1839, our exports to Texas, which was then re- 
cognized by no other power, amounted to one and 





three quarter million of dollars; but now, instead of 





| 


having doubled with ber population, they bévedwin-: 


dled down to,two hundred thousand dollarsin value; 
heing not one-seventh of what they were in 1839. In 
that year those exportsto Texas embraced over one 
fourth of the total exports of our manufactures to all 
the rest of the world. As a tariff man, I have al- 
ways viewed the home as the best market for our 
manufactures, and where such markets can be ex- 
tended with honor and propriety, it would be mad- 
ness in the advocate for the protection of domestic 
industry to oppose such extension. These markets 
are beyond the rivalry and jealousy of other na- 
tions, and must forever remain exclusively our owns 

Should Texas be refused admission into the unfons 
she must become a most dangerous theatre for fo- 
reign intrigue, from which the most deplorable con- 
sequences to our welfare may ensue. Indeed, at 
some future and not distant day, we may be com- 
pelled, for the safety and perpetuity of the union, 
to gain by conquest what is now so freely offered 
for our acceptance. 

But with the ceast of Texas added to ours, we 
should then have nearly the entire shore of our own 
great sea, the Gulf of Mexico, and would then not 
only be beyond the reach of smugglers, but would 
also set at defiance any attempt at invasion, directed 
against New Orleans or the great outlet of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio tivers. 

Now, my fellow citizens, having given you my 
views on this subject, let me recall your attention, 
without reference to Florida, to the acquisition of 
Louisiana, without which we should not at this mo- 
ment be the united and happy people, which consti- 
tute this great nation. Vet that noble purchase, 
was not without opposition of a decided and indeed 
most violentcharacter. However, no patriot of that 
day lives to regret that addition to our territories. 

am, fellow citizens, your grateful and obliged 
friend, WM. WILKINS. 
’ Washington, April 13, 1844. 


AGL cRNA SENN hE AEE ATS RTE E DY, 
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The Milledgeville, Georgia, Union gives the fol- 
lowing brief and imperfect, but interesting outline 
of an extended speech made by Mr. Cray on his re- 
cent visit to that City, on the 19th of March: 

From a cold, which he had contracted on his route 
from Columbus to Macon, Mr. Clay felt almost inca- 
pacitated from speaking; but the animated faces a- 
round him, and the very eloqnent speech of Governor 
Crawford, demanded of him an acknowledgement, 
even if he had been wholly deprived of the power of 
speech. He had long felt the wish, now so pleas- 
ingly gratified, of visiting the state of Georgia, and 
making the acquaintance of her citizens. He had 
come now as a private citizen, seeking no honor, and 
desired his reception to be freed from every party 
bias, and to meet every Georgian with the toleration 
and kindness, he really felt for all parties. He bee 
lieved all parties to be in the main honest, and de- 
precated the personal differences which were allow- 
ed to arise from difference of opinion. The contest 
was not with enemies of the country, but between 
two great parties aiming at the good of the country, 
but differing in the means of accomplishing so great 
an object. Why should they scow! at one another? 
Why carry their opposition, to so unwarrantable a 
length? With regard to the great questions of public 
interest, which were now before the people, why 
should he speak? Was there a doubt of his opinions 
in regard to one of them? His spoken, recorded, and 
printed opinions were before the world; and they 
remained unaltered. He would therefore, limit his 
remarks to a few topics, which had from his own 
personal relation to them, acquired a peculiar im- 
portance to himself. 


Gonernor Crawford, had done him the honor of 
comparing his trip through the state of Georgia, to 
that of the great and good La Fayette, in 1825. The 
association of that name in his own mind, witha 
questioned and responsible act of his own, would ex- 
cuse him for relating an anecdote which happened 
at the time. Mr. Adams had been made president of 
the United States, by the aid of his, (Mr. C’s) vote 
in the house of representatives. [t would be remem- 
bered, that the choice of the house restricted to threa 
persons; Mr. Adams, Mr. Crawford, and general 
Jackson. It was known to all his private friends be-~ 
fore he left rege | that his preference was for 
Mr. Ciawford, who he had always regarded as his 
friend, and considered one of the gifted men of the 
age. He had visited him on reaching Washington, 
and found him laboring under the effects of para- 
lysis, feeble in body and in probability, injured in 
his mental faculties. He was out of the question. 
The appointment lay between general Jackson and 
Mr. Adams. Mr.Ciay had a thousand times, ex- 
pressed his opinion of general Jackson. He regard- 
ed him as too rash, impetuous, and inexperienced, 
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for the occupant of this office, He could not asa 
sworn officer give him his vote. He therefore, cast 
his vote for Mr. Adams, as the last allernative. He 
knew Mr. Adams was not without his faults, but ih 
the situatién in which he was placed, he had felt 
bound to support him. But having done so, he felt 
the necessity of addressing to ‘his coustituents a 
long letter of defence and justification of himself for 
his vote on this important matter. This letter he 
had finished and in manuscript, when gen. La be 
ejte was in, Washington, and to him he showed It. 
The letter contained a full and strong account of the 

ersonal afflictions of, Mr. Crawford; for Mr. Clay 
in the pursuit of matters of deep excitement, looked 
not to the right or to the left. General La Fayette, 
on coming to these, remarked, that a thing so pain- 
ful ought not to.be brought to Mr. Crawford’s eyes. 
Could, itnot be aveided and left out of the letter? By 
all means, said Mr. Clay, I thank you for the sug- 
gestion;. they shall be left out, and they. were left 
out. Thus ever and in’ all places, was the great fo- 
Uirack doite good at all times and in all places, © 

’ The fatteripg terms in which governor Crawford 
had alluded to two incidents of his political career, 
the Missouri question and the compromise act of 
1833, demanded of Mr. Clay 4 short account of his 
agency in these transactions. .The Missouri question 
had been twice before congress; the first attempt to 
restrict the people of that state, in their right to es- 
tablish their own form of government, hdd been pro- 
ductive of Frevt excitément, but it had passed over. 
The second arose over accepting that state into the 
confederacy vith a clause in its constitution forbid- 
ding the emigration of free persons of color to it. 
Mr. Clay was in Kentucky when this question took 
on a character so fearful to the union. He came 
late to coogress, and met everywhere with discus- 
sions on a severance of the union. He visited Mr. 
Lowndes, and found him in despair. The question 


came up, and was decided against receiving that; 


state into the union. To accomplish anything, the 
matter had again to be taken up, and the decision 





reversed. Mr. Clay allowed time; considerable tinje 
for, the excited feelings of the members to cool, and 
for every one to ponder for himself, on the prospect 
of ‘a dissevered union. He was visited, talked ‘to, 
and urged to make a move in the important matter. 
He took every occasion to penetrate the particular 
views of individuals, and found amongst the negative 


yoters, a class who deprecated the consequences of 


Jeaving the matter in its present position, but wanted 
of moral firmness to meet their constitaents. These 
he made the pivot of his future operations. 


At last he made.a move in the matter. He moved 
for the appointment of a committee of one from each 
state, and.that.they should be selected by ballot; a 
meats of designating a committee till then, unknown 
in the house. On that committee, he placed the 
names.of several that had voted against the reception 
of Missouri inte the union, and;had the inflnence to 
have them elected; eighteen the first ballot, and the 
remaining six were upon his suggestion, made up of 
those.having the next highest number of votes. The 
committee met, and readily agreed to report favo- 
rably to. the reception of the new state into the 
union. But this did not satisfy Mr. Clay, he urged 
on A.B. and C. the question, ‘“‘will you vote for it 
in the house, and had the happiness to wring from 
them, the positive promise he desired.” This gave 
the turn scale ip the house,and he now knew the 
question was settled. 1t was Sunday evening; and he 
bad now to take a walk of three miles, to dine with 
the Russian minister, from whom he had a standing 
invitation to dine on every Sunday, and never, no 
never did he move with a more buoyant step, or ele- 
vated feelings than on that occasion. 

The conprone act had been originated by him- 
se)f, unaided by suggestion, unsupported by authority. 
He had first thought of it while at Philabelpbia, on 
a visit to his sister. He had a meeting of certain 
manufacturers at that city—they approved the plan.— 
He saw Mr. Webster, and he disapproved of it.—~ 
General Jackson disapproved of it, as did other high 
and powerful names. Mr. Clay urged it forward, 
as it was his custom to do, with measures he ap- 

roved. Mr. Calhoun demanded a home valuation, 
but others, and enough to destroy the measure with 
that feature objected to it. 

Thus opposed, he demanded’ a reference of ‘the 
whole subject to a committee from both houses to be 
Gnited. This committee met, and was immediately 
étariied by a question raised by Mr. Randolph, “who 
shall preside over this committee.” Mr. Clay settled 
the question in a moment, by moving that each com- 
mittee should sit under its own officer, ahd that when 
éach had agreed to the same report, it should be 
carried into each branch of congress. hus orgahiz- 
éd it was with difficulty a report could be carriéd, 
and the committee over which he presided ‘arose to 
retire from the room. Mr, Clay threw himself into 








the. door and said, “gentlemen you shall not go out 


of this door, till yeu have acted on this question 


the ‘senate and house of representatives have refer- 
red it to us, and it must be ‘reported back to them; 
this is your duty, and you have it to do.” Thus 
brought back to their seats the report was agreed’ to 
and made to’congress. Mr, Clay has been charged 
with arrogance and dictation, to the measures of the 
late senate; but he repudiated not debts, but dictation to 
the senate; if ever he had acted dictator it was on this 
occasion and over this committee. ‘The measure 
was now prepared for the final action of congress. 
The opposition it had met with, made-him despair of 
carrying it through; but, at the crisis, and when from 
its position it was to be saved or lost, Mr. Calhoun 
came forward end gave'it his support. “Thus it was 
saved and thus.perhaps, the evils which then menac- 
ed the country averted. General Jackson’s satiction’ 


‘to the compromise act was not gained without diffi- 


culty. It was urged on. him -by his most influential 
friends, amongst them, the lamented judge White, 
then a senator from Tennessee. They used argn- 
ments and even threats before they were successful. | 

With regard to the tariff question, Mr. Clay’s opi- 
nions remained unehanged. They had-been deliver- 
ed and published more than twenty years ago—they 
were against extremes on .either hand—the safe. 
course was a medium course, and this he had always 
supported. Free trade would place our markets in 
the hands of the foreigner, and drain us of all our 
specie; prohibition on the contrary might produce 
monopoly and its attendant evils; he was equally op- 
posed to both. This question was too wide* for dis- 
cussion, here—it would take days: to develop its.im- 
portant details. But the great principle of demand 
and. supply governed the whole, Experience had 
taught us a great lesson—it had tatight us, that a ta- 
riff laid on an article, did not increase its price, and 
often reduced it. Cotton bagging, and he was him- 
self a grower of hemp, and some of his family manu- 
facturers of this article, had fallen all the time un- 
der a protective tariff, It had sunk to twelve and 
a half cents at the manufactories. These effects 
of the tariff had been predicted by its friends. All their 
predictions hed béen verified. On the contrary the 
predictions ‘of their adversaries had been uniformly 





falsified. ‘They had pronounced the ‘several ‘tariffs 
enacted sinee 1816, destroyers of trade—they hai! 


predicted the ‘bankruptcy of the treasury, and yet! 


the revenue hds beenmample, and is now inereasing. 
And from the same causes, like effects will again 
happen. Suppose a tax of twocents a pound were 
laid on coflee—and by the way,a small tax’ on this 
article, has been rather troublesome to some of our 
leading men: (looking at Mr: Dawson on whom all 
eyes and much merriment shone.) Mr. Clay would 
not have expected such a thing fromthe liberal 
sons of Georgia. . But suppose such a tax were now 
laid. Coffee, it is known has suddenly become’ an 
enormous produce, and as ‘an article of ecommerce 
much resembling cotton. The'increase of its price, 
which this tariff would cause; would cause an instant 
increase of its production, and it would be foréed on 
our’ markets, at a rate-more reduced ‘than the two 
cents paid on it as a duty. ‘hus coffee would follow 
the rule of all experience, and become cheaper ‘in 
consequence of the tax imposed on it. 

Mr. Clay repeated his aversion to all extremes; he 
was a compromise man, and On the ‘tariff question he 
was fora judicious use of the protective power, for 
the purpose of fostering American industry. 


In the subject of a distribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, amongst the states, Mr. 
Clay was decidedly in its favor. T'wo states were 
distinguished for their contributions’ to this great 
fund, Virginia and Georgia. By far the largest ‘por- 
tion had been given by Virginia; but the eontribition 
by Georgia, was a noble gift. Ought not these states 
to derive some benefit, from the sales’ of this vast 
property? But apart from this consideration, have 
not the public lands been a subjeet of contest and 
political management, throughout tlie history of this 
government? ‘They were a fearful source of ‘eor- 
ruption—and would’ be so used as long as they re- 
mained in connexion with the treasury of the United 
States. He was for cutting’ off this source of cor- 
ruption by giving to the states the proceeds of these 
sales.. And shall it be forgotten, that this fund in’ 
the hands of the states, world éontribute in an emi- 
nent degree to their prosperity, improvement and in- 
dependence; it would also be a permanent common 
fund, and a great bond to the union! 

He was, and always had been, the friend of Geor- 
gia—he wished to see her covering all her territory 
and enjoying all the blessings which Providence had 
allotted to her. He saw with great satisfaetion her 
rising greathess, and was particularly gratified that 
her last legislattire had remedied the defects in her cur- 
rency and provided for the re~cstablishment of her icredit. 


But be felt bound to say, that as a'senator of the U.: 
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States, supporting a cléar conscience and doing jis- 
tice to men in presence of the world, and a stil] 
Hianer Trisunat, he had voted against the ratifica- 
tion ofthe treaty, by which she had acquired her 
Cherokee land. Treaties, like other contracts, must 
have two parties, and both’ must be willing. In this 
case, the senate had before them proof—irresistible 
proofs, that the treaty was induced by corruption, 
made without authority and against the wishes of 
almost the whole Cherokee nation. He could not 
consider this the act of one nation treating with 
another, and therefore voted against it. | 

Mr. Clay apologised for the lengthy and desultory 
remarks into Which he had’been drawn. They were 
demanded ‘by ‘feelings which “it would have been 
wrong for ‘him to snppress. Received as he was in 
the heart of a great state—welcomed by her honored 
and eloquent chief magistrate in the presence of ler 
assembled citizens, and greeted by the smiles of her 
fair daughters. he could not feel otherwise than pro- 
fourdly thankful. “To you my’ fellow citizens said 
he, l offer my unfeigned thanks, and to yon, governor 
Crawford, (offering him his hand), whom I meet as 
the chosen organ and father of this people, I offer 
again and again, iny profoundest thanks.” 
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THE LATE MR. DU PONCEAU. 





_ From the Boston Courier. 

The painful intelligence of the death of this emi- 
nent man ‘has just reached us; ‘and, with those few 
surviving individuals who had enjoyed a long perso- 
nal intercourse ‘with him, it has caused a sensation, 
which is the more keenly felt, as his illness (bronchi- 
tis) had not, till within the last tivo or three days, as- 
sumed a character which gave his friends occasion 
for alarm... He expired on the morning of the first of 
this month, having nearly completed the eighty-fourth 
year of his age, having closed a long and honorable 
life, through which his eminent talents and virtues had 
enabled him to render lasting services to society, and 
espécially to his adopted country. 

Mr. Du Ponceau was born on the third day of June, 
1760, in the Isle of Re, which lies a few miles from 
the coast of La Vendee, in Frante. His family was 
of the Catholic religion; and his father, who was an 
officer in the French army, was atorre time desirous 
that his son should be educated for the church, He. 
was accordingly, at‘an early age, placed under the 
care of an ecclesiastie of that denomination; but his 
instructer, it wonld’seém, had not a mind that could 
cope with that‘of his pupil. Mr. Du Poneeau soon 
began to discuss theological questions, and probably 
had the advantage of his teacher in the argument, 
for, when he asked for reasons, which his master had 
not the ability to give, the Jatter would silence him 
by the voice of authority. The:active and indepen- 
dent mind of the pupil could not sabmit to this; in a 
very short time their discussions ended in an open 
rupture, and caused a separation, when Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau relinquished his theological studies, with. a de- 
termination to devote himselfto:some other pursuit. 
Whether it was at this or a Jater period that he re- 
linquished:the Catholic faith, we do not know; but af- 
ter he came to this country, as we are informed, he 
was a Protestant, and worshipped at one of the Pres- 
byterian churches in Philadelphia. 


It happened about this period ef his life, that the 
well-known Baron Steuben arrived in’ Paris ‘on his 
way to the United States, to join the American army; 
and, Being unacquainted with the English language, 
he was making inquiries for Some young man who 
could spéak English, toaccompany him as secretary. 
He was informed of young Du Ponceau, who happen- 
ened then'to’ be in Paris, and am afrangement was 
madé with hit, accordingly. We recollect to have 
heard Mr. Du Ponceau'say, that at that time, though 
he had never been out of France, he understood and 
could speak English’ as perfectly as hé ever could af- 
terwards. ‘And, as the smallest circumstances fr the 
history of such’ mitds'as ‘his cannot but be interest- 
ing, we will here add——we have heard him state, that 
whiile'a child’ of ‘énly six years of age, his curiosity 
to know something of the English language was in- 
tensely “excited by his accidentally ‘meeting ‘with a 
single torti leaf ofan English book; in’ which he dis- 
covered the strange letters k and w,—for such they 
were to a child, who had never scen them in any 
books in his own language—and this circumstance, 
trifling as’it may appear, first direeted his attention 
to our language. At that time general Conway, whe 
was: afterwards somewtiat conspicuous, during the 
American ‘revolution, as'a member of the British 
house of commons, had thé command of a regiment 
stationed in-the Islé vf Re;' and, being struck with the 
remarkable points of éharacter m achild of so tender 
an agé,''and with his aptitude forithé: study of han- 
guages, obligingly took pains to iristruet him in Eng- 














lish; and such was bis progress; that in a’short time 
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he wasiable to. read :Milton, Shakspeare, and other, 
English ‘classics, whose works are far ‘beyond the’ 

asp of ordinary youthful minds. \ As he proceeded 
he became so delighted with the works of : the|great 
English masters, that ‘he never afterwards acquired a 
truly national fondness:for the poetry of; France. So! 
mach, indeed, were the English writers in his thoughts, 
and conversation, while arbey, that his sctiool-fellows! 
used to reproach him with the name. of; the “little? 
Englishman’?—le petit Anglois. inset a 
‘While ‘he resided in Paris, he was private secreta- 
ry to MM. Court de Gebelin, the well.known anthor of. 
the voluminous, though now! neglected) work; the: 
«Monde Primitif, analyse et compare avec le Monde Mo- 
dere,” which, amida mass of the! antiquated philo- 
logy of seveniy. years ago,still contains some general 
views and speculations, that are not wholly udworthy } 
of attention. id fouze : mie 

Mr. Da@ Ponceau left Paris, in the suite of Baron! 
Steuben, for the United) States, fired -with the ardor. 
of youth, and full of zeal in the cause of American 
liberty, which he ever fondly cherished.» He landed 4 
at:Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the first’ day of 
December, 1777, an event in his: life, which he often 
alluded to. with the most lively interest. 

He entered the American army, as an aid-de-camp 
to Bardn Steuben, with the commission of a captain, 
But, independently of his natural distaste of military 
life, he was 4ll-qualified for its active duties, in cons 
sequence of being extremely near-sighted—a physi- 
cal defect. which sometimes led him to commitemis+ 
takes of the.most ludicrous ¢haraeter, and much to 
the amusement of his. comrades,as he used himself to 
relate with much humor.» His reminiscences of that 
portion of his life, which brought him into the society 
of the leading men and the distinguished.American’ 
woinen of that. day,.were.of the most interesting cha- 
racter; and the points of view, in which almost every 
thing was then seen, in this néw condition of society, 
by an observing and highly intelligent. young man, 
just fresh from the social life of Paris, would furnish 
instructive subjects for reflection. He remained in. 
the American army about three years and, after quit- 
ting it was employed as an under secretary in the 
war department, an office, which he discliarged with 
much ability. At the close of the war, he had fixed, 
his niind on the profession of the law—and, if we aré: 
not mistaken, entered upon his Jegal course of study: 
under the fate judge’Shippen of Philadelphia, Not- 
withstanding th® disadvantages of foreign birth and 
a foreign langlage, his suécess at the bar was com- 
plete; and many years did not Japse before he attain-’ 
ed to the first rank, and by the publie voice; took his 
place by the side of Lewis; Rawle, Tilghman,Ingér-' 
solk, Dallas, atid ottiers, ‘whose names are as familigr 
tothe lawyers of that‘eity, as those of their distin- 
guished sueeessors, ‘who hold the same rank at ‘the 
present day. Big ide, 

‘What Mr. Du Poncéau accomplished at the bar,. 
may be stn in,the books of Reports of that period; he 
was engaged in all the important causes, which then. 
came before the courts of the state, as well as of the 
United States.’ At that day the ¢ontroversies, which 
atose between France and the United States, and the 
position of the United States as a ‘neutral, power, 
Wiiile all Edrope was at war, gave rise to questions, 
of international Jaw, for which our Jawyers, general- 
ly, were then quite unprepared; and his knowjedge of 
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| be. was chosen the, first, provost, and presided over 











causes of importance; in aWwhich publie as well as 
rivate, his purity of purpose,.incorruptible integrity 
‘and independevee, never suffered him, during periods 
of: the highest political excitement, to, deviate from 
the sacred:duty of a faithful legal adviser, even when 

essed by the almostirresistible influence.of national 
eeling or partizan .ptinciples,..or-—-what in our,own 
time,is still 9. stronger stinmulant—the corrupting lure 
of. politicaladvancgment., \We may add here, that, 
at the period;in ; question, whenever, he, toolr part -in 
the, public smeasures agitated by, the great, political, 
parties of that day, he.was ranked with that of which, 
Mr, : Jefferson, was considered. the head; for whose 
opinions, however, he, bad ‘much less deference. in af- 
ter Jife;——when;he applied the powers of his own in- 
tellectand his.matured ,expericnce to the examina- 
tion of the great,questions which agitated the Union, 
than during the fervid season of youth. . 


20,°1844--SPEECH: OF »MR. CLEINGMAN. 12h 
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During the Jatter part of, his life, after he hadac- 
quired a competent fortune by his: profession, he de- 
voted most.of his time to, his favorite study of gen- 
eral philology, a science which has employed the first 
intellects. of the old world, from the time of the great 
Leibnitz to that of the Jate illustrious. Baren Wil- 
liam Humboldt in our own time; and there can be 
little, if any doubt, that the labors of Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau in that noble, but bonndless field, have, among 
the prnkayee Scholars of Europe, contributed, more 
to ¢stabli aur reputation for solid erudition than 
those of amy other individual in this country. He. 
had a philosophical mind; he first gave to the learned 
of Europe, as well ag to or own countrymen, just 
and philosophical views of the aboriginal languages, 
of Ameri¢a; a field, which, if. we except Dr. Barton's. 
early but limited researches, had been left unexplor- 
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| After quitting the active practice of the bar, Mr, 
Du Fonceau still employed himself in devising what- 
ever (might,condyce to the.promotion of juridical 
science of the United States. He was one of the 
founders—whether, the originater or not, we do not 
know—of the Law academy in Philadelphia, of which, 


that association for several, years; thus, by, bis noble 
example, stimulating.the elder members of, the fra- 
ternity, and like an affectionate parert encouraging 
and giving a useful direction to the industry and zeal 
of; the younger ones. 


ed, and not before applied to the purposes of general 
philology. The valuable resulfs of hi3 investigations 
are well Known, and tiis'mérits have been honorably 
recognized in' Europe, by the voice of all Germany, 
and by the award of the prize of the’ French fristitute, 
and hts eleetion ‘as a corfesponding thember of that 
distinguished body. ei 

In another department of philology he published a 
few years ago a work unfolding new Views of thé re-' 
markable Janguage of China,’ which has been long 
enveloped’ in alinost as much mystery’ as the hiefo- 
glyphic ‘system of ancient Mypt. Not agreeing with* 
those who held the opinion that the Chinese Janznaze 





The junior members of the profession. were much! 
in the habit of reS6rting to» him, when they were 
about publistiing an essay, or dissertation, or review, 
on legal topics; andsome individuals of the profession, 
who have; ‘im particular instances; ‘had credit with 
the public as writers on: jurisprudence, owe it to the 
friendly suggestions of! his well stored,.mind, as well 
bs to the actual serviceofshis pen; and, if he had had 
the ambition to lay clainitejevery thought or sugges- 
tion that had beemwrought:into legal dissertations by 
his young friends,or furnished to their hands by him- 
self, he might, innumberless instances, -have said, in 
the spirit of the, Reman) poet—lios.ego. versiculos 
feci; tulit alter honores. i | 
(Of his publications connected withJurisprudence, 
the-feliowing-are all (we speak from memory only) 
that we can now‘eahl to‘mind:s;' Translations. of Byn- 
kershoeck’s Law of Wary with hichiw valuable notes, 
by the dranSlator, published in 1810; Dissertations on 
the Natare sand» Extent: of the: Jurisdiction-of: the 
Courts of ‘the: United States—{824;. the-arti¢le Law 
in American, -editiom ofthe. Eciuburg, Eeeyclopr- 
diay Preface: to Hall's: Admirality: «.Practide—1s09; 
Review ‘of Chaneellor. Kent’s, Commentaries, pub- 
lishted:in Walsh’s American Quarterly Review; Dis- 
course‘at'the opéning of; his: Law Academy in Phila- 
| delphia, in 1821, a-brief* view of the. Constitution of 
the United States+-1821. ri 

We do notzive thissas a list of, all his publications 
on Iégal subjects; itis true, however, that he: did not 
write much on professional topics...) | 

Among ‘shis various » professional: engagetients he: 
was occasionally consulted upon great questions of 
constitutional daw, arising in other states’ than, his 
own, and by individuads of eminence in the British 
provinees, whereithecivil law: was: iniwse. In the 
year: 19231, his opinion was requested on belralf of the 
newly formed. state of ‘Alabama,y: ny relation) to the 


the civil and continental law of Europe, which were. | couwstruction: oftheir constitutioopand he. had the sat- 


easily accessible to him by means of his native Jan- 
guage—a language then studied or read) by very few 
persons in this country—+gave bim many deeided/ad- 
vantages at the ber in. cases of the kind alluded-to-+ 
So little was the Janguage,or practice of the-Freneh 
law then known among, American lawyers, that he 
writer of this notice, while,a student iv Philadelphia, 
well recollects being present ata trial, when Mr. Du) 
Penceau was called upon jin. courtto explain he 
meaning of so commoha;tera.as a procesrverbal. 
_ Aso the knowledge of the jcivilpor foreign: law, 
indeed, at that day, even,the well known-chapten of 
Huber, De Confjictu: Legun, was but just beginning to 
he know», among usy and, for the benefit af, Jawyers, 
and judgesdoo, who, ¢¢nld readenothing but Lagtish, 
this chaptes .was iransiated (by Mr, Du Poneeanyas 
we, have understood) and published by Mr.) Dadlas,.in 


isfaction of learnmgiaftetwards:by a friend: from that 
state, that bis’ advice had»settied their difficulties; a 
fact: which.lie has mentioned to us with that earnest 
eniotion which ‘is nature’sown pledge of sincerity. So 
lately; too, as the ‘sessiom of congress mI34l, ‘his 
professional opinion:ba the constitutionairight pf the 
delegate from Fiovida,. (Mr. Levy)» to aseat.in the 
house of represetitativds, is beligved to ave had no 
inconsiderable weight ‘in obtaining a decision of thal 
body favorable to‘the elaith of othe ‘delegate. - Ia his 
translation of) Bynkershoeck, hedirst suggested the 
application of! they distinction between an absolute 
anduaqualiffed neutrality, touhe case of tbe United: 
| Statesiandi i yadde; cbnsifering: our neutrality: not to 
‘be absolute, but-qualitiedeby the treaty with Brance, 
in 1978:aubtisoremaris (imithe saave work), on) the; 
doctrine of the jus postlimutii, present some; pew and 


the thid volume of-has, reports, (p. 370 pand-thasled important views, ang if we rightly recollect, have been 


the way to.a more extended, acquaintance with that 
admirable jurisprudence, so skiltully drawn fnpom the 
fertile-sougces of the civil law, andadministered, by 
Mr. Chancellor Kent, while, ov the bene, andimore 
receuly made familiar tqus, on) the particular, topic 
of the Jawyjust mentioned, by Miry Justice Story, in 
his jearved work Ondhat suljject.).cy) ud oss 4 

The wery bigh Jegaloability of Mr. Du Ponceaa, 
and. the,advantage.oi gpeaking the Freoch language, 
naturally drew. to,bnckreugh and gther foreign e¢di- 
ents, among, whew, were the diplomatic, and, ether 
agents of dhe Freneh goverament inthe United States; 


adepted..by.Mr, Wheatomin lis. valuable. work on 

terpational, Law, ..We believe, too, that Mr. Du 

onceau was the first'to,announce the opinion in the 
same, work,.tuat piracy might be committed, an land, 
as: well as, op $eaj, which principle, was. afterwards 
incorporated ato, the act on that subject. But we 
find quesel yes; inéading .on professiOpal. ground; and 
we will only add, in general, that upon’a rewew of 


‘be naydoubs thal, bis profound legal knowledge aod 
stwength) of mellest, apers ting; Laroush diterent 





dud be was.consiantiyengaged as heir counsel.in wll 


channels, pave dipeckly or gnditeeUy had an import 
aud iallusaige of the gurisprudcace of the U. Spetes. 


his opinions upon,im portant legs Lqueshions, there can |) 


is idengraphie, that is, that the written characters de- 
note ideas of thitigs, and do not represent spuken words 
—so that différent nations of the east could under- 
stand ‘each other by the writing, when they could not 
by speaking—just as the Arabie numerals are under- 
stood ‘alike for exanyple, by a Frenchman’ and an 
Inglishman, when written though not when spoken 
| —contesting this opiniow,-'we say, Mr: Du Ponceau 
| boldly assumes the position that the Chinese must be 
like other languages, and that the written characters 


the languages of Eufope. The Sinologists of tle’old 
worlckare acquainted with lris book, but are not pre- 
pared to adopt his views, though some of them are 
sifently making use of his terminology, and ‘so far 
| give countenance to hisresuits Yet, if he is . rong 
iand if the'language of the Chitese js not like other 
| languages of the human ‘race, inthe particular ih 
| question, the fact will present'a more extraordinary 
phenomenon than any of the extraordinary character- 
istics hithertoknown of that singular people. 

‘Mr. Du Potriceau enjoyed the well-earned honor of 
| being made a meniber of various learned sotieties in 
Europe and inthis conntry, and for mary’yeats te 
was the president of the American Philosophital So. 
ciety at Philadelphia. We méntion our ‘own Country 
|in particular; because th's eminent man felf'a higher 
pleasure in the honors conferred upon him by our own 
learned/associations than those ‘whitch he received 
from abrodd. In short, his heart was purely ‘and en- 
titely Vimerican; and no reminisetice, even of his na- 
tive country could excite a more thrilbing qe@nmsation 
in his bosom, than those relating td his adopted coun. 
|try. Sostrong, indeed; owas ‘his American feefing, 
that he has been known on some oveasions’to deein it 
affrontive to be’éalled or treated otherwise than asan 
American. '. And.in respect to his own persoval me- 
rits, he, ever strenuously insisted, that the, country 
bad bestowed upon him more honors and more jarks 
of regard than he was entitted to.. 

We will only add, that the purity and elevation of 
his moral character. were not. surpassed, by his emi- 
nent intellectual endowments. 

Such is avery imperfect. sketch of the interesting 
life, of this. great man; who. was an honor to. his 
adopted, country and to;the human race. 

He hadyreached, a.venerable old age, and had ont-, 
lived almest.all;his, contemporaries; and, out.of his 
bereaved family,he has, left behiadhim a few indivi- 
duals. that, were not, ofpan, aze,too; far diliering from 
his own, to experience, that anguish. which is most 
‘keonly felt-by, these whowre our equals in years, and 
i theiasseciations-of past times. ‘To, the writer of 
this notice, for whom he, haddong cherished an atfeo- 
tig aimost parental, hixdeat!: is an ireeparable loss; 
a Jong tried, friend| and couusellor is no more! 

Multis ille bonis flebilis' oecidit 

he » INuli-flebilior Quam) mihk 

. Boston, April 6, 1844. 123] 
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QN THE PRINCIPLES OF. THE, WHiG AND: DEMOCRATIC 
eR ae. th 

In the house of. representatives, March 7, 1844. . 
Mr, Speaker: It is not ay purpose to debate the 
‘hulnow.upder consideration, The gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Dunoah,) who mtroduced it, thought pros 
per to, devote very little of his long speech,to its me- 


ts... On the eontrary, he ceclared that he did. not 
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feel capable of enlightening this house on wily subject; 
that he had never heretofore spoken with that view; 
and he was then about to make a speech’ for Bun- 
combe. + MRO 


As Tam acitizen of that county, and have the 
honor of representing it on this floor, and as it has 
been my practice heretofore (o reply to stich indivi- 
duals of his party as delivered political herangues to 
the citizens of my county, I regard it as proper for 
me to notice his effort of yesterday. 1] will suggest 
to the gentleman, however, for the benefit of any fu- 
ture exhibitions of this sort which he may be incli- 
ned to make, that he has utterly underrated the sa- 
Facity and mistaken the taste of my constituents.— 

hey are not } ee gullible enough to Swallow any 

rtion of his doetrine, however well adap it may 
e in the softer heads and coarser appetites of many 
of his own supporters. ‘¢ 


During the two hours which, with the.aid of his 
friends, the gentleman was able to obtain, he discus- 
sed the expenditures of government, democracy and 
coonskins—spoke of toryism, tariff, proscription and 
the peace party—denounced the bank, blue.light fede- 
ralism and banners generally—condemned abolition- 
ism, cider and land distribution; he manifested much 
feeling against the Clay party and whig gongs, and 
went at large into the merits of bribery, frauds, the 
Hartford convention, Van Burenism and hugge- 
ry; he also boasted largely of his knowledge of Greek, 
treated us to a lecture on the anatomy of the coon and: 
exhibited drawings of its entrails which,he declared 
he intended to have engraved, and published as a part 
of his speech. In addition to these matters, he said 
there were other things which he had not then time to 
go into, but which he intended to write outand circu- 
Jate. That thege topics have any relation to the bill of 
the gentleman, or toany bill which will probably ever 
be presented to this house, will not be pretended by 
any body. But it was Piet. Mr. Speaker, not only 
from the declarations of the gentleman himself, but 
Yrom what we witnessed on this floor, and from inti- 
wnations in other quarters, that he was making a regu- 
lar built electioneering effort for distribution over the 
country. The fact, well known to every body here, 
that he has beer selected on this occasion by his party, 
as was their former custom, to promulgate their politi- 
cal doctrines, gives consequence to his effort of yes. 
terday, and furnishes me a full apology for a reply. 
And if I should descend to things whieh seem trivial 
in the mselves, or unworthy of the dignity of this 
house, I hope it will be borne in mind that whatever 
a great party adopts as its creed is of consequence, 
however trifling or contemptible it may be in itself. 
Whatever our opponents regard as fitted to.influence 
even the least enlightened part of the community is 
worthy of examination. 


The gentleman declared, at the onset of his re- 
marks, that he should not trouble himself with de- 
tails, but that he should deal in ‘‘swholesale falsehoods.” 
The latter part of this declaration he repeated with 
great emphasis. As but half the time will be allow- 
ed me that was extended to him, I too, will be pre. 
vented from going into details; but I design to deal 
only in general facts. 

[v¥AN BUREN’S EXPENDITURES: } 


On the subject of the expenditures of the govern- 
ment it will not be necessary for me to say many 
words. The gentleman from Ohio alleged that the 
expenses of the present administration greatly excee- 
aed those of Mr. Van Buren’s; but as he did not give 
us the data on which he based his calculations, | pre- 
sume we are to take it as one of his wholesale decla- 
rations. Taking the reports made by Mr. Van Bu- 
rep’s own Officers as true, the total expetiditures of 
his four years, independent of payments on account 
of public debt and trust funds, cannot'be made less 
than the sum of $112,000,000. But he says that ma- 
ny items of this expenditure were extraordinary, and 
refers particularly to the Flori¢a war and’tome other 
things. Nothing, surely, Mr. Speaker, could be more 
extraordinary than some of those expendit@res. For 
example, the sending’ from the forest of Florida to 
the city of New Orleans for wood, so as to make it 
cost $20 per cord; the manner in which the steam- 
boats were emploped, and many other items.. When 
these matter were brought to the attention of the na- 
tion, in the canvass of 1840, the gentleman and his 
politice! friends, so far from condemningidny of these 
expenditures, defended and justified themrall. Sir, 
as they thought them right then, we arej@uthorised 
in coming to the conclusion that if they should get 
into power again, we should havea ‘repetition of 
these extraordinary expenditures. 


To show conclusively the improvidenteé and ex- 
travagance ofthe lato administration, let ‘me call 
ay altention to some other facts. When Mr. Van 

uren came into power, he found in the’ treasury, 
including the fourth instalment which odght to have 
been distributed among the states, the lerge sum of 


$17,109,473! There alsocame into the treasury du- 
ring his term, from the sale of the United States 
Bank stock and other sources than the ordinary re- 
venue, the sum of $9,124,747! And he left a debt 
due, by outstanding treasury notes, of $5,648,512!— 
It thus appears that he not only expended all the 
revenues arising from the existing tariff and from 
the sales of the public lands, but in addition thereto, 
he expended the whole of the above large sum, viz: 
$31,882,732! for he did not leave a single million in 
the treasury. If he expended no more than was ne- 
cessary, then he and his party were highly culpable; 
because they neglected to provide means to sutain 
the government, without depriving the states of the 
fourth instalment, which was due to them under the 
existing law, and without leaving the government in 
debt. But, if the existing laws were sufficient to 
provide the government with the means of paying its 
current expenses, then it is clear that he expended 
$31,882,732 too much. 

Gentlemen cannot escape one or the other of these 
conclusions. But to show still more strongly the 
gross mismanagement, as well as the reckless extra- 
vagance of that administration, let me bring to the 
attention of the house another fact. On the 4th of 
March 1841, when Mr. Van Buren left the adminis- 
tration of the government, there were, as appoars 
from house document No. 281]— 
Specific undrawn appropriations of 

all kinds 
Indefinite appropriations drawn be- 

tween the 4th of March and 3ist 

of December, 1841, 

Treasury notes outstanding on the 

4th of March, 1841 
There were, besides other liabilities 

then existing, arising out of Indian 
treaties, balances due militia, for 
navy pension fund, post office debt, 
taking the census, printing. Green- 
nough’s statue, and various other 
small items, enumerated in docu- 
ment 62 and acts of Jast congress, 
and document 293, which together, 
make the sum of 


$27,134,721 30 


1,771,267 46 
5,648,512 00 


3,518,835 00 





Adding all these, we have the tetal 

liabilities thrown upon the Whigs, 

when they came into power to be $38,065,378 76 

And now let us see what means existed to meet 
this heavy liability. The total amount of revenue 
which came in that year irom customs, land sales, 
bonds of United States Bank; and all other sources, 
after deducting the sum produced by the Whig tariff 
on laxuries,.and the $2,428.247 expended before the 
the 4th of March by the rejected adminstration, 
amounted to $13,000,000. Add to this the cash oun 
hand in the treasury, $862.055, and we have the sum 
of $13,862,055 as the whole amount which arose 
from ell the sources provided by thet administration. 

How, then stands the account? The administra- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren left the government liable for 
the sum of $38,065,378 in that year, and all the means 
provided to pay it amounted to but $13,862,055, 
which, subtracted from the liabilities, leaves an ex- 
cess of the latter of $24,203,323. This large sum of 
more than twenty-four millions can be looked upon 
in no other light than a debt left by Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration. Let us now see how the account 
stands. Mr. Van Buren, when he came into power, 
had, as above stated, a surplus of $26,234,220. He 
went out having expended this, leaving the govern- 
ment involved, above its means of paying, for the 
sum of $24,203,323. Putting them together, the sur- 
plus spent and the debt left, we have the vast sum of 
$50,437,543. We are therefure brought to the start- 
ling conclusion, thatif Mr. Van Buren had come 
into office as most of the presidents did, without any 
surplus on hand, he could have left the government 
fifty millions in debt. Whether gentlemen attribute 
this to his extravagance, or simply tohis bad man- 
agement in providing means for carrying on the gov- 
ernment, isnot at all material. They must come 
to onerof these conclusions, and either is decisive 
against his capacity. to administer the government of 
the country. 


Should the last halfof the expenditures of this 
year be equal to the first, the tcial expenses of the 
present administration for its four years will not reach 
$85,000,000. This subtracted from the aggregate 
expenditures of Mr. Van Buren’s four years, as above 
stated, leaves the sum of more than twenty-seven 
millions, showing snes | that by ejecting him from 
office this immense sum has been saved to the coun- 
try in four years. 

[TYLER ADMINISTRATION. } 

With respect, however, to this administration, I 
will say that the whigs are not responsible for it ge- 
nerally, and that I fee) under no obligation to defend 





it. “When Mr. Tyler proved himself false to: the 
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whig party, and abandoned its principles, we made a 
full surrender of him to our adversaries. But our 
conveyance was accompanied by no warranty either 
of title or soundness. The democracy took him 
at their own risk. They cannot hold us responsible, 
because our assignment was without recourse, and 
without consideraticn. It is unkind in the gentle- 
man from Ohio now to assail Mr. Tyler. He and 
his friends might have once done so with great pro- 
priety. They might have imitated the magnanimity 
of Julius Caesar, who, if he loved the treason, de- 
spised the traitor. But they did not do so; on the 
contrary, they courted his alliance; and now, after 
having seduced, embraced, and made use of him— 
having disgraced him in the estimation of all the 
world—finding that he is soon to lose his official! sta- 
tion, and that he can no longer be turned to account, 
they are endeavoring to expel him from the fold of 
the democratic party, and turn him adrift in the 
world, friendless and alone, to depend on its cold 
charities. But he is unwilling to be thus unceremo- 
niously expelled. He insists, through his official 
organs, that, inasmuch as he has done more to de- 
feat the whig measures than any one else, and there- 
by rendered the greatest service to the democratic 
party, he ought, in all fairness, to receive the nomi- 
nation of their convention; affirms that Mr. Van Bu- 
ren has no chance to beat Mr. Clay, and claims to be 
the only man in their ranks capable of succeedin 
In this, perhaps, exists the secret cause of the attack 
of the member from Ohio. He designs, by a sudden 
thrust, to remove a rival from the path of his favo- 
rite. 1 submit it to him, in all candor, to decide whe- 
ther it is not ungenerous and ungrateful io him thus 
to assail his ally? He ought not to lift his hand against 
his brother. 


(‘THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY.] 


Let us now, Mr. Speaker, proceed to inquire what 
are the principles of the present self-styled ‘‘demo- 
cratic party,” about which the gentleman from Ohio 
has talked so much? It will be found, on examina- 
tion, that thisparty is governed by seven principles 
—as John Randolph is reported to have said of 
Thomas Ritchie—the five loaves and the two fishes. 
Or, in the language of John C. Calhoun, late a dis- 
tinguished leader of this party, remarkable for his 
powers of generalization and condensation, and who 
was thereby enabled to analyze, simplify, and reduce 
to a single element these various prigeiples—it is the 
“spoils party, held together by the cohesive power of 
public plunder!” 


I shall endeavor to show, Mr. Speaker, in all can 
dor and sincerity on my part, that no injustice is done 
to the party by this definition of its principles. On 
the contrary, it is my deliberate, well settled, solemn 
conviction that the leaders of the party are held to- 
gether by no other bond whatever. Ifan individual 
will only vote with them; if he will give them his 
influence in carrying elections, and promoting them 
to office, he will be considered a good democrat, no 
matter how opposite his opinions on all questions of 
public policy may be to those which they happen to 
be professing at that time. I intend this remark of 
course only to apply to the politicians; for I am well 
aware that the great mass of the party in the coun 
try are honest and patriotic, and that they have 
been merely deceived by professioas of democracy 
tale for the interests of the people made by their 
eaders, 


[“THE DEMOCRACY” TARIFF AND ANTI-TARIFF.] 


Without travelling out of the ground occupied by 
the gentleman from Ohio, I expect to be able to esta- 
biish the truth of my position, that his party is united 
only upon the principle above stated. The question 
which is likely to occupy more of our time during 
the present session than any other is the tariff; and 
how does the party stand on that? Martin Van Bu- 
ren, their generally acknowledged leader, voted not 
only for the tariff of 1824, but he also voted for that 
of 1828, (the highest tariff which ever existed in the 
country, and which, because of its very excess, was 
condemned by Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, and many 
other whigs.) Mr. Senator Wright, the confidential 
friend of Van Buren always, and the present congres- 
sional leader of the party on all such questions, not 
only likewise voted for that same extravagant tariff 
of 1828, but he was mainly instrumental in carrying 
it through. He even voted for the whig tariff of 1942, 
against which such an outcry is now raised; and so 
did Mr. Senator Buchanan, another great demoeratio 
leader, and but lately one of their candidates for the 
presidency. I need not, however, multiply instances 
of this sort, but will ask if the whole party are united 
on tariff principles with these prominent individuals? 
Not atall,sir. When you look to the southern sec- 


tion of the Union, you find among the demoerats, free 
trade men and nullifiers, who are utterly hostile to 
al} tariffs, denounce them as unconstitutional, systems 
only of fraud and plunder, afd ewen, in some instan- 
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no 
ces, are willing to dissolve the Union to get rid of 
them. Do these individuals complain of and de- 
nounce their democratic allies of the north for vot- 
ing for these high tariffs? No, sir. They embrace 
them most lovingly, and shoulder to shoulder with 
them, like Siamese twins, and keep up a common 
struggle for political power. But they do denounce 
Mr. Clay and the whigs because they are in favor of 
a moderate, steady tariff. The party is thus divided 
jnto two sections, which oe opposite principles, 
with a view of increasing thereby its political strength. 
In the south there is much opposition to the tariff, 
and on that account the southern democrats denounce 
it with great vehemence, with the éxpectation of 
chiming in with the prevalent feeling of the people 
there, and thus acquiring popularity for their party; 
while at the north, where the tariff policy is favored, 
their democratic allies are warmly in favor of it, with 
a view of carrying the elections in that quarter. By 
this manceuvring they expect that each wing will be 
able to bring a larger capital to the common stock, 
to enable them to get the control of the offices and 
money of the country. The whigs, on the contrary, 
being governed by principle, find that their represen- 
tative, Mr. Clay, is denounced at the south as being 
too strongly in favor of the tariff, while at the north 
he is charged with not going far enough in support 
of the protective policy. Mr. Van Buren himself is 
a fitting representative of his party. While he votes 
for high tariffs, makes sheep speeches at the north, 
and writes letters to Indiana in favor of the protec- 
tive policy, to Virginia he writes a letter strongly de- 
nouncing it. Do gentlemen intend to persevere in 
this system of deception? Or do they hope to be able 
to cheat the country longer by such barefaced double 
dealing? Why do they not show us on this floor what 
they are for? They know what the whig tariff is, and 
why do they not let us see theirs? The committee of 
ways and means have had the subject under conside- 
ration some three months, and why have we not had 
a report? What are you afraid of, sir? Is it that you 
cannot unite your party on any bill? You have a ma- 
jority of nearly two to one on this floor; can you not 
ring them up to the mark? Show us your hand, and 
let the country know what you are for. Further 
concealment or shuffling is no longer practicable. 
[THE WHIGS FOR A TARIFF.] 

You know that we whigs are for a tariff. [What 
sort of a tariff are you for? said Mr. Payne.] I will 
endeavor, Mr. Speaker, to tell the gentleman from 
Alabama what sort of a tariff I am for, and what I 
understand the whig party to be in favor of. We are 
in favor of such a tariff as will produce a}! the reve- 
nue hecessary to the support of the government, eco- 
nomically administered, without the money arising 
from the sales of the public lands. This latter fund 
we desire to see distributed among the states, to ena- 
bie those states that are indebted to pay back to their 
creditors what they have borrowed, to remove the 
cloud which rests on the honor of some of them, and 

lace American credit where it used to stand, and to 
urnish the states not indebted with the means of dif- 
fusing the benefits of education among every class of 
their citizens, so that our voters hereafter may un- 
derstand their rigiits as inhabitants of this free Re- 
public, and no longer be the victims of the arts of de- 
magogues. And, in raising a revenue by means of 
duties, we are not for adopting them on the principles 
of the horizontal tariff, for which a portion of the 
gentleman’s party were voting early in the session. 
That is a system so absurd that it has not yet been 
adopted by any nation, and probably never'will ex- 
ist on the earth, however firm may be its resting 
place in the imaginations of some of its votaries. 

Still less are we inclined to support such a tariff 
as that recommended in the last resolution offered, 
which received the support of the majority of the 
democratic party on this floor, and which was so near 
being adopted, viz: adjusting the duties with refer- 
ence to revenue alone, and making discriminations 
with that view only. In other words, so adjusting 
the duties as to raise the largest sum on e€ach article. 


That system, if carried out, would throw its bur- 
dens mainly on the necessaries of life, because they 
would come in atany price. Salt, for example, being 
an article of prime necessity, must be procured by 
every body, no matter what might be its price; and 
the heaviest duty would therefore be imposed on it 
under this principle; so as to get the greatest amount 
of revenue; while jewelry, silks, and wines, being 
mere luxuries which no body 1s vbliged to haye, 
would be excluded by a high duty, and therefore must 
be admitted with a moderate one only. We are in 
favor of no such system as this; but we do advocate 
such @ discrimination as, while if is so modified as 
not to be burdensome to any class of the community, 
may afford incidental protection to our manufactur- 
ers and artisans to sustain our own industry against 
the oppressive regulations of others, and countervail, 
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nations. This last was a favorite principle of Gen- 
eral Jackson, and I commend it to the attention of 
gentlemen on the other side. It was also a doctrine 
of Mr. Jefferson; in fact, he went so far at one time 
as to express the opinion that we ought to imitate the 
Chinese—make every thing we needed at home, and 
have as little as possible to do with other nations. I 
may add, sir. that there has not been a single presi- 
dent from Washington down to the present incum- 
bent of the executive chair, inclusive, who has not 
sanctioned discrimination on these principles. 


It is time, Mr. Speaker, that we should take a 
common sense practical view of this question. We 
have had theory and parade enough on it. 


I tell gentlemen that I am not at present inclined 
to support any tariff bill which they are likely to bring 
forward at this session. In making this declaration 
I speak only for myself. The tariff of 1842, which 
is now in operation, may have defects for what I 
know. Some of the duties nay be too high and 
others too low. But, sir, it has thus far disappointed 
all the predictions of its enemies. They told us that 
the duties would be so high that they would be pro- 
hibitory; that we should get no revenue under it, and 
therefore be obliged to resort to direct taxation to 
support government. But facts, as daily developed, 
directly refute this prediction. The reveuue under 
it has been rapidly increasing, and if it should con- 
tine for the balance of the year as it has been coming 
in for the Jast three months, it would amount to some 
fifty millions of dojlars. Though I do not of course 
anticipate, in fact, that amount, yet I am quite sure 
that if the presenttariff were permitted to remain un- 
disturbed, it would not only afford us all the means 
necessary to support the government, but enable us 
in a short time to pay off the whole of our national 
debt. This favorable state of our finances has been 
produced thus far without any erie injury hav- 
ing resulted to any section of the country. Not 
only cotton, but all of our other productions, com- 
mand a better price than they did before the pas- 
sage of the tariff; while foreign articles which we 
import and consume, are generally cheaper, I be- 
lieve I might say invariably so. But, even if it were 





otherwise, I would be willing, as an individual, and 
I know my constituents are patriotic enough to feel 
willing too, to submit to a temporary inconvenience 
for the gake of seeing this government once more 
free from the debt left by Mr. Van Buren, and able 
to support itself without borrowing or resorting to 
the land money, so that the Jatter fund might be dis- 
tributed among the states. We might thereby re- 
lieve the national and state governments from em- 
barrassment, and place American character and 
credit on their former basis. But whén these re- 
sults are about to be produced by the tariff that is 
actully conferring benefits instead of burdens on the 
community, is it not something worse than folly to 
repeal it? 

To illustrate my view still further, Mr. Speaker, 
allow me to put a case to the member from Ohio, 
(Mr. Duncan), which I have no doubt he will under- 
stand and feel the force of. From the manner on 
whieh he lectured us on the entrails of the coon, I 
take it that he is a doctor. ls itnotso? [Mr. Dun- 
can was understod to nod an assent.!| Then sup- 
pose he had been practising on an individual for 
four years, and that under his administration of me- 
dicines the disorder of the patient had increased 
daily; that he had’ become more and more feeble, 
until his dissolution seemed at hand. When thus on 
the brink of the grave, he is advised to change his 
physician; he does so, and at onee begins to recover, 
regains his strength and spirits, and is able to re- 
turn to his former business. The gentleman then 
meets him, and tells him he is about to be ruined; 
that the medicines he has been taken are too strong 
have cured him too suddenly, and thereby destroyed 
his constitution, and recommends him to returg to 
his prescription. Would the gentleman expect the 
patient to follow his advice? He does not think 
proper to answer my question. | will answer it, by 
telling him that I am not willing to trust him and his 

arty, who brought the country into such difficulty. 

e expect to elect Mr. Clay, and to get into power 
again m some twelve months; and il; after a trial 
till then, we find the tariff needs alteration, those 
who originally made it can modify it. 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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Ix tHe Senate, Arai. 12TH anp 15rH, 


It was not his intention, he said, and had not been 
at any time, to enter into a general discussion of so 
boundless a subject as the protective policy. For 
the purposes of such a discussion nothing had been 
left to bim. What remained to be said were truisms 





as fag as practicable, the hostile restrictions of foreign 





on the one side, and novelties on the other; and wha 
was true was not new, and what was new was not 
true. For the interests of the country, it was for- 
tunately unnecessary for him to undertake this task. 
The interests of the American system were defend- 
ed by a thousand eloquent tongues and pens, and they 
were defended by the course of events which trans- 
pired here and in other countries. They had been 
defended in a most able manner by his friends from 
Maine, from Connecticut, from Rhode Island, from 
Vermont, from Georgia, and by his own colleague. 
If the daily and individual employments of the Ame- 
rican people were to be sustained—if their fields and 
workshops were to be defended, it had been ‘done by 
the hands of those gentlemen; and, if not, his hand 
could not do it. There was one other reason why 
we would decline a discussion that had been so long 
continued—though not presuming to censure others 
who had gone into it—that he did not consider this 
question as an-open question. He prescribed no rule 
for others in saying this. He had no doubt at all 
that the subject was always open in relation to de- 
tails—that question as to the rate of duties, and 
which were calculated to promote the stability of 
the system, were always open. The question, whe- 
ther an existing or proposed duty was necessary, was 
always open. The protective system was an open 
question, in like manner as the provisions of the con- 
stitution were open to amendment; but he did not 
regard it as open for the purpose of exposing Ame- 
rican labor to an unfair competition with the Old 
World. Why not? Because the system is in exis- 
tence, de facto et de jure, this day. It had been slow- 
ly building up for years, and it would be madness 
new, when capital had taken that direction, when 
skill had been acquired, and when its influences had 
begun to be felt on agriculturé and trade and open 
all the business of the community, to squander it 
away or permit it to languish and die. He would as 
soon think of attempting to defend the trial by jury, 
or the blessings of union, which he hoped would never 
pass away, as to offer to defend the American sys- 
tem. 


Appreciating as highly as any one the ability of 
the argument urged by the senator from South Caro- 
lina, he must permit him to say that it was a stupen- 
dous novelty. It was altogether a novelty in princi- 
ple and form. The bill proposed by the senator was 
one from which every protective feature had been 
carefully weeded out. It was solely a revenue bill, 
but not in the sense that he (Mr. C.) would advocate 
a revenue bill—one that produced no more revenue 
than was wanted by the government. The gentle- 
man did not inquire whether the bill protected home 
industry or not. It laid aside all considerations of 
that kind. All the capital, labor, and experience 
that had been devoted to manufactures were to be 
thrown aside. Millions of hands might want em- 
ployment and millions of mouths want bread, but the 
bill had nothing in it of protection. He had found 
no example for such a bill in the journals of our le- 
gislation, nor in the early history of the government. 
There was a question involved in this subject which 
was an open and a practical question. We were told 
by the honorable gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. 
Benton,) who he was sorry was not here, that the 
protection afforded by the sabre bill would be 
such as would enable the manufacturers to exist.— 
The honorable senator came to us, not as an enemy, 
but as a friend to the protective system. He might 
say indeed of that system, “magna pars fui,” for he 
had supported it through his whole course in this 
body. 

The senator had voted for the tariff of 1824, which 
had laid deep and immoveable the foundation of 
the system. He hadgvoted for the tariff of 1828 re- 
juctantly, it was true; but still he voted for it. He 
voted for the bill of 1832; but that was a reduction 
to some extent, yet still it was a protective bill; and 
he voted against the compromise act. But he now 
counsels a vast change, which could not be made, as 
he (Mr. C.) was firmly con¥Vinced, without ruining 
all the interests which had so long been sheltered 
under the system. The senator called upon us to 
abandon the systems of 1816 and 1824, and go back 
to the good old system of our fathers. He did not 
indicate any particular act of their’s to be adopted 
or followed, but recommended that we should follow 
their general system of policy in reference to reve- 
nue duties. He proceeded to tell us that the muini- 
mum must be abolished, that ad valorem duties 
should be resorted to, that luxuries should be taxed 
and necessaries exempted from duty, and that no 
duty should be allowed to exceed thirty-three per 
cent. Mr. C. denied that these principles were coun- 
tenanced by the legislation or by the recommenda- 
tion of our fathers. He entered intoa review of the 
action of government upon the subject of the revee 
nue from its origin, in order to show that there was 
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not-enter into the policy of this government. .The 
system.of 1784 was founded, not. by a combination 
of millicnary capitalists and trading politicians, but 
by, those who-had framed. the constitution and had 
come fresh, from,.among.those, who best knew: what 
were its objects and purposes... He went.on to show 
thatthe taniffof 17S9 recognised the principle of pro- 
tection, and..was for the; time an. adequate protecticn, 
and that, in object.and spirit, it.was similar to the 
acts of 1816. and 1824. ‘ 

The act of 1759 did not, purport. to be a revenue 
tarifor a protective tariff—for these distinctions 
belonged. only to the polemics of moderna times., The. 
provisions, of that. act were intended to protect the 
rising nechanical labor.of young., America... A, list 
of enumerated . articles. were, taxed. with. speci- 
fic duties.expressly for the purpose. of protection; 
apd a list.of sixteen articles was made free for. the 
purpose of protection. The act was made. to pro- 
tect and did: protect industry. as fully as any act that 
had passed since,, In April, 1789, just after the first 
congress had taken, their oaths, when every member 
of it knew sell the, meanwg and.intent of. the con- 
stitutional, provisions inregard to.the.revenue power, 
thissubject was taken up., Mr,.Madison proposed 
that congress should. pass a short act.in ten lines, 
solely for the purpose, of raising a revenue. Fle ad- 
vocated despatch, and it was necessary that the law 
should be passed in time to meet the spring importa- 
tions.” His abject was revenue entirely, and he pro- 
posed .a uniform rate of duty, of five .per.cent. and 
some few specific. duties. . 
we should have had that black swan—that 'vonster 
which the world never saw—a revenue tariff, But 
it didnot pass. Mr. Fitzsimmons, of Pennsylvania, 
desired, he, said, to see a system established that 
would promote the whole of the interests of the 


country—agricultural, commercial, and manufactur- | had witnessed.or participated in the long and sertied | 


ings Mr. Fitzsimmons here hesitated.not to put his 
opinions in competition, with the. transcendent mind 
of Mr.,Madison, and to propose a system of protec- 
tion of American industry, | 

Mr. McDuffie, said, just at this point, he would 
draw the.attention of the gentleman to one point.— 
If the act of 1798 was there oné duty Half as high 
as the rates of duty which he (Mr. WeDuffiie) had 
proposed in his bill? 

“Mr. Choate, Had not yet, he said, touched upon the 


rates Of thése duties. He was now showing the prin-'| 


ciple on Which they were based. | He would go, by 


avd by,.into details. The policy of protection ‘was | 


asserted ‘and established in the act of 1789, as he 
would proceed to show. 

{Mr. C, here read extracts from the debates in the 
first congress on this si bject.] 

In that &ricf deliberation We had, jn petlo, the 
whole argument on this subject. It was admitted 
that Mr. Madison’s bill would bring more money into 
the treasury than the other, but it. was said that’ it 
was moré important to frame a bill that would ‘pro- 
tect the rising manufactures of America. Congress 
procecded, therefore, to frame a bill, each ‘article 
being brought forward and separately decided upon, 


He would proceed to read, from the debates on the 
spbyect, a number of passages, Mr, C. here read a 
vortion of the argument of Mr. Madison, also of Mr, 
Boudinat and Mr. Lawrence, and also from the man, 
ly and able, speeches of Mr. ,Pitzsimmons, and Mr. 
Hartley, of Penusylygnia,.,. He, would snot trouble 
the seuate by reading further extracts, lest he should 
be suspected of interpolating upon the text the argu- 
raent which had been so often urged here in. belief, 
ofthe American system; so true was it that truth 
was of alltimesyand thatihere js, nothing new. under 
the suti. ) 

He averted)to the discussionsgupon, the rates, of 
duty om particular.articles, such as. steel, &c., in 
which, thé, policy. of protection was specially urged 
and sustained, Phis would seem to be a model of the 
discussions that had. often taken place bere, since 
Mr. Sherman,moved a duty’ of six cepts on tubaceo, 
because, he said, be thought the duty onght to be pro- 
hibatory.. Themotion was, carfied wem..con. and yet 
this was atariff.of revenue. , 

Thus, on the article of beef, the duty was. made 
prohibitory; not one of those gentlemen denied that 
the policy of protection was.constitutiqual. ‘The 
duties were cast, into the shape of protection. A 
choice was presented to.congress, between two bills 


' one that would have produced the most money, and 


the other that.affurded the greatest projection, Mr. 
Bland said the, articles enumerated jn this. bill were 
taxed from fifty per cent. doavnwards, and, besides, 
there were specific duties.. The duties. laid by the 
act of 1789 were laid for protection, and were coms 
patent for the, purpose. i . edie 
Mr. McDuffie askee what were the duties.on catton, 
and icun under, the.act ‘a 
. Mr. Choate said there was no cotton then mannfac- 
tured. im America. . He, bad repligd to. the question 


If that bill had passed, | 


.in the words of Mr. Bland, that the rates of duties 
were from. 50 per cent. downwards, | ili of 
Mr..MeDuffe said the duties were but five per cent. 
then on iron and cotton. ce ie ML cat 
Mr. Choate took a view of the state of those manu- 
factures at.that time, showing that the establish- 
ments for making iron were then small forges, not 
the large establishments that now covered the ground, 
or were, carried on under ground, in Pennsylyania 
and New Jersey. The framers of the bill knew the 
condition of manufactures of, the country, and they. 
-adopted a rate of protection accordingly. He read 
statements of the sentiments of General Washington, 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Dallas, and others} in favor of the 
encouragement of manufactures by protective duties. 
Passing strange would it have been if the great men 
who formed-the congress of 1789 had not» passed a 
law encouraging manufactures, knowing, as they did 
that it was one of the leading objects: of the Union to 
protect our industry from foreign competition. It 
was a prominent objectiof the fathers. and: founders 
of the government, in framing thie constitution, to 
protect American labor. The proofs of this asser- 
tion had been calleeted trom various' sources +and 
given to the world. He averted only to some of the 


in the state of North Carolina on ‘this subjects: Jn. 
every debate it was admitted that manufactures had 
taken root under the legislation of each state, and it 
was therefore urged that it was the duly ofthe geéne- 
ral government to do what the states:could no:longer 
do, and)protect:the industry of their citizens. He 
read from» South Carolina writers, © similar! senti- 
ments,:: He:showed that jthe prevailing sentiment 
among those who had founded the government was 
that the true intent of the constitution was to: foster 
, and protect American industry. » Many of these men 





files of jabor, which marched, under banners and 
| mottoes. of protection, at the time of the adoption of 
the constitution. We couldlearn from the banners 
and mottoes of those processions what was’ their ob- 
, ject in setting up this form of Government. He read 
an accountof one of those processions that took place 
in Philadelphia. First came the agviculturat trainy 
, next the manufacturing column, with looms, carding 
| and other machines, and with the motto‘‘May the 
| Union of the government protect our manufactures.” 


The spirit of philosophical history would not dis- 
dain to gather from’such sources the impulses which 
then moved the public breast. He had done with the 
| firstera, and would now consider that which com: 
| menced in 1815. ' 


| The object of both generations was, he contended 
identical—to foster. the mechanical and. manufac- 


| 
| 


| turing labor of the country. ‘The great men of I789 
'had presented to their view a large body of Jabor so- 


| liciting protection; their successors, in. 1815 were | 


met with a body of labor, multiplied vastly in number 
ann immensely increased in value, and also asking 
protection. These interests now intluded vast and 
complicated works, Which had never been thought of 
in the former generation. | | 


The uses and value of manufacturing industry, its 
propitious. influence on’ commerce and Jabor, and 
the comforts and enjoyments of life, Mr. C. remark- 
ed upon at some length. It developed every taste 
and talent of the community, and, in that way pro- 
duced a more complete development of the intel- 
lect of a country. He descanted on the, importance 
and value of a. variety of gccupations for industry 
and, talent, whoa 

In a family of five farmer’s boys .what would this 
variety of occupations do? One has a taste for ad- 
veniure; the whale fishery is open.to him... One has 
a predilection jor trade, and State street aod Canton 
and Manilla are open to him. One, has,a taste for 


tion which is \ajaake.a revolution in commerce and 
the arts. . Another may. take his axe and plough into 
the forests of the west. Manufacturers and the me- 
chani¢ arts bad beep, at all times and every where, 
the companion of liberty, the handmaid and friend of 
the firmest democracy. It was the ailasans of Athens 
that.stood last around Demosthenes, and heard the 
last.sounds of liberty. — Iu later mes: pepular liberty 
and the arts sprung up together im thefree towas of 
ltaly, Flanders, &c.; and the; spirits ef democracy 
floating in England were, from the workshops ot her 
manufacturers, | nee 

[.Mr. McDuffie. They come from the free trade 
doctrine. } 

Mr. C. went on to speak of the effects of meclhani- 
cal and*mahufacturing industry upon the prosperity 
of England, and upon the danger of striking, ab.iste- 
tests that were already established. If we advised a 
young man pot to marry, u did not follow thatif he 
did Wy he should be required to murder.his. infant 
ehild. 





principles‘avowed. by a distinguished: writer in. 1737 


maghinery, and carries in his mind some, great, inven-: 





oe 


ed, there, was,an intense feeling of nationality, preva. 
lent. in this country... We had just eoame frony » suc. 
cessful war;.gqur. Jong endured -injuries.had been 
avenged; we felt-that we. bad-left the ranks of. little 
states, We were.no.longer subject. to he knocked 
down by an order in council, or .obliged.to skulk un- 
der an embargo ofa .non-infercourse law, The spirit 
of 1816 grew oui of a spixit.of renovated nationality, 
and not from.a combination of ¢millionary capitalists 
and trading politicians, . | 

He did. not know why a representative, from Mas- 
sachusetts should exasperate himself .inan effort to 
defend the men who made the tariff.of 1816 or 1324, 
Massachusetts, whether for her. glory or her. shame, 
had no part or Jat in those measures.,, She,gave but 
one vote for the tariffof 1842. The measure was, as 
she supposed, hostile fo her interests.. But a candid 
‘consideration of this‘subject had convinced him that 
ithe views of the. authors of the, tariff of 1816, were 
wise and enlarged. : satan 

Here Mr. Choate, without concluding, yielded the 
floor to a. motion to adjourn. 

Mr. Choute, arose to address the senate. He com- 
menced by adverting to the arguments by which he 
had: already proved thatithe tariffs of 1816 and 1824 
were, in principle, identical with that of 1789. They 
were made in accordance with the same policy and the 
same ‘spirit. He now proceeded toshow thatthe duties 
under, the tariffof 1824 transcended those of 1789. as 
faras the duties of 1842 exceeded the duties of 1824. 
‘The duties which were sufficient for revenue and 
protection in 1789 had. become insufficient for both 
in 1824; and: the: duties that were adequate in 1824 
had, for the same reasons, become insufficient. in 
1842. He referred to the statements of the senator 
from Misséuri (Mr. Benton) as to the flouristiing con- 
dition of imanufactures in the United States prior to 
the late war, and explained the history of the mat- 
ter. From 1789 to 1807 manufactures made very 
slow progress in this country. Our capital, during 
that.period, found: its rewards on the sea. But, m 
1807, new. and stimulating principles were applied to 
manufactures, under which they sprung suddenly ain- 
to life, and went on. Those: principles were the 
violation of our neutral rights by Great Britain and 
France, and our own restrictive policy, ending with 
the war. These incidents had driven ‘our capital on 
shore. Manufactures. had progressed till 18i6,uader 
what was considered a «rank growth. 
from Mr. Cox's statenvents;'that in 1810, as the se- 
‘nator from Missouri had argued, there: were many 
flourishing manufacturing establishments! in the U, 
States. The amount of capital invested in them was 
a bundred and twenty millions, But be supposed it 
to be perfectly true that nineteen-twentieths of this 
‘amount started into life.in three years prior to 1810. 
| In. November, 1806, the first Berlin decree was 
‘issued; aud. in 1807 the firstvorder in council.— 
\Iu, thes same year came the Milan ‘decree, ‘and 
‘in, the: same year our first embargo; which con- 
| timued till 1809, when a non-intercourse was dechar- 
ed.|, For nearly four years all these causes were 
Operating to give anew direction to the industry.and 
capital of; the country. ‘The consequence was a 
rapid growth of manutactures.. ‘There was not one 
{cotton manufactory: din, the United States in 1789— 
not a single spindle was inimotion here. In J791 
there .were seventy-five. In 1807 ‘they rapidly in- 
creased, and a further increase of sixteen fold: fol- 
lowed im three yefirs. ‘This increase was owing to 
the energetic operation of the causes::to whieh. he 
{had adwerted. He referred to reports. from) Mr. 
Gallatin and Mr. Dallas, and:toa very enlarged and 
lucid view the subject by ‘Mr. Newton, of Virginia, 
to show the extent of manufacturing industby in that 
period, and the causes tiat led to it. ‘The duties of 
1789 had become: utterly madequate to the protec- 
tion of the industry ef the countryiin 1816.°: As well 
unght we go back io the bow and arrow asa pro- 
tection from the assaults of moder fiyimg’ artilery. 

With the battle of Waterloo, one. age of the world 
departed and another. coramenced.:.:Ona-that day a 
new age.arose--ap age to .which mo,monareh can 
affix, his name—an age of comlorts to, the poor—an 
age of industry—-the age of the people... The policy 
of the whole world became changed., Every nation 
seemed to, forget war and apply its energies to tie 
developement of its resources in.coramerce, arts, and 
manufactures. England, with all her capital, »kill, 
and machinery, commenced in ,Manchester her, con- 
test for predominance in the manuiacturug aris — 
On that. field we were not able to cope. with her.— 
Our ,infayt manufactures, could not stand an, hour 
againstisuch competition. The law of 1816 which 
was then, passed aflurded to manufactures a betier 
‘pretection than the bill.uow proposed by the senator 
from, Seuth Carolina would give us,.and better .than 
the principles advanced by the senator from, Missouri 
‘would give. us. 
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The tari of, 1816, was..good for 
lo 1816, wheo the tariff of thatday was pass-'! someting. . It served the.purpose of protectuig cot- 
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ton manufactures, and .it protected the raw cotton 
from competition.. It cut off the East Ipdia cotton, 
and it gave anyenlarged market. to, the, cotton of the 
south. : 

Mr. Choate showed that it was .very soon, found | 
that the. tariff of 1816. did not, in the new state of 
industry. throughout the, world, afford. a. sufficient 
protection, . A distinguished, member of the. house 
from Pennsy}vania (naw on the bench of the supreme 
court) came here in 1820 and advocated a tariff of a 
more protective character. “He was ably aided by 
a distinguished mémber from, Kentucky. . These ef- 
forts were continued tifl 1824, when we at Jength 
recognised the industrial policy of the world; and 
established the tariff of 1824. 

He had saidithat in 1816 we began to live inanew 
age. He had before hima proof that‘then:the world 
ascended into new light. He referred to Brglish au- 
thorities to show ‘the efforts made by Erigland> to 
bring the world back to the use of her manufactures, 
One of the writers whom he cited seemed to believe 
thatithe first cause of the creation.of the world was 
the consumption of British manufactures. There was 
hardly a press or an intellect at work in England 


world back to the consumption of British manufac- 
tures.. From German authorities he also showed 
that the spirit there inculcated was that of encour- 
agement to home industry, to the consolidation of its 
industrial policy. The same spirit ought to animate ts. 
We had an-America, and it was ours to embellish it 
and build itup. There was nota nation in Europe 
that did not tlirive by industry, except Holland, and 
she was not the Holland that once traded and bank. 
ed for the world: Turkey was another exception, 
and she Jaid no dutieson any thing imported and sent | 
nothing out; like the waters of her own sea, in which | 
there was no tide, her;trade came in and never went 
out. 

There was nothing, perhaps, that better illustrated 
the tone and character of the present age than the 
modern character of the debates of the British house | 
of commons, .What would lord Chatham, with his 
warlike policy and his exaggerated eloquence, say to 
a debate on onion seed? But the present minister, sir 
Robert Peel, seemed to manage the onion seed ar- 
gument as well as he did that which related to Imsh 
affairs. The wealth and power of England had been | 
vasily inereased under this system of protection to 
her industry. 

Hie had now answered one of the considerations 
which was held out to us as an inducement to goback | 
to the low duties of 1789. The second consideration | 
was, that certain tabular statements. which the sena- 
tor from Missouri produced showed that the reve- 
nue and the amount of importations of foreign goods 
had not been so, uniform as tiey were prior to 1807, 
and that tbey had not. increased in the same propor. 
tion with our population. 

But suppose it was:true that foreign articles came | 
in with more regularity prior to 1807. It was be- | 
cause there was a great change in the pursuits of the 
country in 1807. But he was ata Joss to perceive 
any reason why the rate of importation should. be | 
more fluétuating under a hich rate of duty than un- 
deta low rate. if we wentlack to colonial times we 
migiit find that importations were still. more steady. 
But, in a eounivy of such vast extent.and of such 
diversity of productions,:changes of habits and pur- 
suits ould necessarily.take place, and, in this re.) 
spect the people. partook.of the character of their} 
climate, which wasrsubject-to. the most severe and | 
sud.ca altervations, as he. went on to show. 
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still, jie said, the rains came and the sixty days of| 


hot corn weather, and the-countcy, still went ahead. 
‘lhe fluctuations, even if, they «were caused. by the 
high duties, which he denied, were of no sort,of 
account. If we had, since. 1816, consumed fewer of 
the articles of Europe than before,.in proportion to 
our population, it was for the very 1eason that our 
policy had, since,that time, been to supply the wants 
of the country with our own inanufactures. We had 
become Jess able to exchange our own products for 
those of. Europe, and we had lost our golden com- 
merce. hau 
Tne tariff of 1816 was made in.reference, to these 
very facts. If our foreign commerce had hot gone 
on increasing, dur internal commerce had vastly. in- 
creased and had bound the country together in fra- 
ternal bonds. We export fewer agricultural pro- 
ducts. Butis the protective system answerable for 
that? No, sir. -We Sell, and shall always sell, just 
as much as foreign nations will give us a, remynera- 
ting price for. The protective policy was establisti- 
ed to protect us from these éyils. The reason for the 
loss of our, foreign market was, that foreign states 
had turned, with true instinct, from war to the culti- 
vation of the arts of peacé. He should ever hold tt 
as true, that it was a good” thing for agriculiure fo 





meant one any where. within the internal limits of) from the legislatures of Kentucky and Missouri, for 
this Union. He held, too, that we did a good thing|}a post; somewhere .on the. western waters, for the 
for agriculiure when we took, fromyit.the great num-j| purchase of American hemp for the navy. It was 
bers that overran that pursuit. ... never contemplated to send ships 800 mites up. the 
Mr,.C. here enlarged upon the necessity of a di-| Mississippi to be repaired, “They must be sent to 
versity,of. pursuits. for the prosperity of a nation.— | Pensacola. These with an impregnable fortification 
All those. beautiful arts ‘and. accomplishments—all | onthe cry Tortugas would sufficiently secure. our 
music and statuary, that consoled nations for the loss | western navigation, 
of liberty, were. worthless in comparison with the| . Mr. Brcese, referred to a report from Dr, Lawson 
policy that provided food and clothing for the whole |.and Col. Long, to show the unhealthiness of Mem- 
people. phis. _, atigs 
The senator from Missouri had said that this was| Mr. Foster, said that in its population of 6000, the 
an unpropitious moment to adjust the tarifl—just as | proportion of deaths was less than at any other place 
we were on the eve ofa presidential election. Thejon the river. . 
senator from Georgia (Mr. Berrien) had.concurred| Mr. Walker, preferred having surveys and compa- 
in the sentiment. He (Mr. C.) would go further.— | risons of other western points before finally seleeting 
He held that the eight. months preceding a presiden- | Memphis. The railroad from Charleston will be 
tial election ought to be considered as dies non juridica |completed to Natchez before it will ever reach 
—by which he meant that they might be devoted to | Memphis. 
stump speaking, but not to legislation on the subject; The question was then taken on Mr. Breese’s pro- 
of questions vital to the welfare of the country. |posed amendment; the vote stood, for it.13, against 
He could not trust any one—and any one he could | it 27. , 
trust as soon as himself+to vote on these subjects} The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and 
without,participating in the feelings which agitated | read a third time, and, the senate adjourned. 
twenty millions of people.. Amid such general feel- Aprit 12. Mr. Tallmadge, presented two memo- 
ing, were.we alone to. remain cool? Were we quite | rials of citizens of New York, remonstratihg against 
sure that, in fixing the rates of duty, we wonld not) the annexation of Texas. Also, thirty-four memo- 
be thinking of, votes? - He referred as a proof of the | rials of citizens of New York, in opposition to any 
manner in which senators were, carried away by | alteration of the tariff. 
their feelings, that in this debate it was Massachu-| Mr. Wright, presented a memorial of eitizens of 
setts arguments that were, atiswered, and it was the | Oneida caunty, New York, and one of the citizens 
profits: of Massachusetts manufacturers that were }of Craftsburg, Vermont, praying thatno alteration 
stated; and, if extraneous questions were referred to, | may be made in the tariff. 
the topic was the specniative opinions held in Mas- | Mr, Sturgeon, presented the proceedings of a meet- 
sachusetts on some subjects. But why was nothing |ing of citizens of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in oppo- 
said of Pennsylvania, the state that had made all the | sition to any change in the existing tariff. 
tariffs, while Massachusetts had, perhaps mistaking! Mr. Clayton, presented a similar memorial of ci- 
her own interests, opposed the tariff of 1816 and the 'tizens of Delaware. 
tariff of 1824? Perhaps the reason was the great! The senate proceeded to the consideration of. the 
number of votes that Pennsvlvania brought into the | resolution submitted by Mr. Tappan on the 2st Feb- 
lists, ané which were all doubtful; while Massachu- | ruary, calling for copies of the. proceedings of the 
setts had but’ a small number of votes, which were /court martial for the trial of Captain Alexander S. 
not doubtful'at all. He drew an amusing statement | Mackenzie; and the resolution was disagreed to. 
of the historical account that might be drawn from! The senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
some of the debates here on the tariff question.— | bill establishing a naval depot at’Memphis, and the 
Massachusétts would be represented as imposing a | question being taken on its passage, it was decided in 
high protection onthe country, though by means | the affirmative—ayes 31, nays 11. 
wholly unkiown and baffling conjecture;the states} ‘The senate restimed the consideration of the re- 





‘of New Hampshire and South Carolina would be | port of the committee on finance, upon the bill in- 


represented to be, as they were very ably represent-| troduced ‘by Mr. McDuffie, for the modification of 
ed, as exposing the fallacy of a system that debauch- | the tariff. ! 
ed the morals and’ picked the pockets of the rest of | Mr. Choate, addressed the senate at‘some length in 
the country. New Hampshire being the’ greatest | favor of the existing tariff, and in opposition to afy 
navigating state, and South Carolina the principal | modification thereof. 
cotton-growing state, would be represented as unit- On motion of Mr. Wooedbury, the senate adjourn- 
ing to maintain those interests against the depre-|ed until Monday. 
dations of ‘Massachusetts. eee am Apri. 15. The president of the senate laid be- 
The senator fron New Hampshire had delivered | fore the body the following lette® from the Hon. W. 
a lectitre, formerly, on the uncertainty of history, and) R King. which was read and ordered tobe spredd 
this would be a further ilustration of it. Was not| on the journal: 7 
Massachusetts, after all, a useful member of the Wasttineton, Apniz. 15. 1844. 
Union? What would be'gained by throwing her back!  gyp: | have forwarded to the governor of the state 
‘upon her granite ice, foreing her to dig for beans.and | of Alabama my resignation as senator of the United 
potatoes, or to roam the world for freights in com-| States, No language can express the painful emo- 
petition with the navigators of Hamburg? He pre-| tions which I experience in separating myself from 
sented a statement of the quantity of agricultural | the distinguished body over which you pri side, after 
produce consumed by Massachusetts, and which Was | paving enjoyed the high privilege of being one of its 
derived from every part of the Union. |members for more than. a quarter.of a century.— 
As to the opinions of Massachusetts, she would | During this long period such has been my friendly 
continue forever to think, write, ané speak on all} jntercourse with senators, and such their uniform 
subjects as she pleased. She mighteven be opposed | courtesy and kindness towards me, a$ to have impos- 
to the administration of the government, as she had | oq upon me the best feelings of gratitude and respect, 


But | been for twelve years at’a time or more.’ He did | which neither time nor distance can ever efface. A 


not think, however, she was'likely to be in that po- | seat in the senate of the Umted States ought to sa- 
sition for the next four years. But, said he, if you, tisfy the ambition of the loftiest spirit in the land.— 
will be just'to Massachusetts, she will be a blessing /{_ Was more than sufficient to satisfy mine. With 
to you. | perhaps, a sifigle exception, there is no higher posi- 
ann es mons | t)()1) i) this Or any other country, when the Senator 
rw , Laan e yee feels that hé is sustainéd at. home,‘as I have been, b 
EWS BEART BA MOON GAB RSy: | the unwavering support of my hondred state, | ad 
FIRST SESSION. from the senate with relfittanee and regret, to enter 
| upon a new theatre of public service; but my prayer 
SENATE. shall ever be that in all time to come the Senate of 

-Aptut 11. Memphis. The consideration of the bill ithe United States may maintain the high character 
to establish a navy yafd and depot at Memphis, Tea- latid preserve the commanding influence ‘which it has 
nessee, on the Mississippi river, was resumed. |so justly acquired, 

Mr. Jarnegin, addressed tle senate in favor of! - With heartfelt wishes for the health, prosperity, 
Memphis, and ‘of at once adopting Soine measure for | and happiness of each individual member, | bid them 
the defence Of the Mississippi. . Mr. J. expatiated | all an affectionate farewell. ° 
on the advantages of Memphis as an intermadiate | With the highest respect, fam your ob’t. serv’t. 
station between the upper and lower Mississippi, and : Wii. R. KING. 
as a suitable spot for a dgpot for supplies and stores,} Hon. Wirriz P. Mancum, president of fhe senate. 
and building auy ‘vessels’ of any size whatever that} Also, a series of resolutions froth tire legislature 
may be required on ur about the Mississippi river. | of Florida, in relation to a‘division of the territory 

Mr. Bayard, teferred to the state resolutions of | into two separate parts. 

Arkansas, Tennessee, and Mississippi in favor of | Piles of memorials against any chanze in’ the pre- 
Memphis, but those of the latter State since fescind- | sent tariff, were. presented by Messrs. Jarnegin, Bu- 
ed in favor ‘of Natehez, put still recommending chanan, Choate) Miller, Sturgeon, Phelps, &e. 

Mewphis, if Natchez should be rejected, as theie| Mensorials against ‘Texas annexation were also 

















give it a market at home; and, by a home market, he 








next’spot in preference. ‘There were memorials also | presented. ° 
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The bill from the house making an appropriation 
of certain moneys in the treasury for the naval ser- 
vice was read a first and second time and referred to 
the committee on naval affairs. 

‘The bill making appropriation for the payment of 
revolutionary and other pensioners, as amended in 
the house, was referred to the committee on finance. 

The bill to repeal an act entitled “An act direct- 
ing the running of the northern line of the reservation 
of the half breed of the Sac and Fox tribes of In- 
dians by the treaty of August, 1824,” was consider- 
ed in committee of the whole and ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. sh RNG 

The tariff. The senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee on finance on the 
ba of the tariff. F 

r. Choate, resumed and concluded his remarks on 
this subject, speaking about two hours. 

Mr. Bagby, took the floor, and expressed a desire 
to speak on thesubject when it should be again taken 
up. 

Post office laws. The senate then, on motion of 
Mr. Merrick, proceeded to consider the bill reducing 
and fixing the rates of postage, &c. the question 
being on the motion of Mr. Woodbury tou amend the 
bill so as to provide that the rates be doubled on 
double rates only. 

Mr. Woodbury, explained that this was the rate in 
Euyope, and the rate that was recommended by Mr. 
Plitt. But the bill provided that the postage should 
be five cents for half an ounce, and double that for 
the addition of a quarter of an ounce. If the letter 
was but three-quarters of an ounce in weight, he 
wished to charge it accordingly. 

Whilst this was pending, it was found that there 
was no quorum. 

The senate spent a short time in executive session, 
and then adjourned. 


Aprit 16. Petitions were presented from Ohio, 
Vermont. and Massachusetts by Messrs. Tappan, 
Phelps, and Bates, against the annexation of Texas. 

Also, three from Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont against the tariff bill reported in the house 
of representatives, and against any change in the 
existing tariff. Also,a memorial from Tennessee, 
presented by Mr. Jarnegin, protesting against the 
passage of the house tariff bill. — 

Mr. Choate, presented a memorial signed by James 
Richardson and others, remonstrating against the 
passage of an international copyright law. 

Mr. Huntington, from the committee on commerce, 
reported in-favor of the indefinite postponement of 
a bill establishing a new collection district in Flori- 
da to be called the Suwanee district. 

Post office bill. Mr. Merrick, submitted several 
unimportant amendments, which were agreed to nem, 
gon. 

Mr. Woodbury, proposed an amendment regulat- 
ing the rates of postage upon the weight beyond the 
first } oz. by fixing it at 50 per cent. for } oz. instead 
of 100 per cent. as proposed in the bill. The amend- 
ment prevailed by a vote of 17 to 15. 

Mr. Wright, of N. Y., proposed an amendment for 
an entire abolition of the franking privilege for mem- 
bers of congress, proposing only that it be extended 
to the president, vice president, speaker of the house, 
and secretary of the senate. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Foster, of Tenn., said he did not regard the so 
called franking privilege as any in reality, but rather 
a burden. He thought it wise, however, to keep 
open the avenue between the representatives and his 
constituents. 

Mr. Wright, saida great many memorials had been 
presented to congress upon this subject. 

Mr. Foster, answered that the number of memori- 
alists ought not to have too much influence here.— 
Persons were in the habit of signing any thing that 
did not ask for money. It would be easy to procure 
signatureg to a meraorial to hang the hon. senator 
from N. Y., or the president, as many who signed 
them never read them. 

Mr. Wright, hoped if the hanging memorial should 
be included, there would be a division of the ques- 
tion. He would not like to be elevated in such com- 

any. 
: The amendment of Mr. Wright was rejected, ayes 
5, nays 35. 

Other amendments were proposed and discussed; 
after farther debating, Mr. McDuffie moved that the 
bill be indifinitely postponed; but subsequently with- 
drew his proposition, and the senate adjourned, — 

Arrit 17. Mr. Buchanan, presented a memorial 
from the Pennsylvania Society for the abolishment 
of slavery. Mr. B. said he really did not know 
whether he ought to present it in open or in executive 
session. The memorial objected to the annexation 
on many grounds, but the principal reason set forth 
was that it would be the means of extending slavery 
inthe Union. This association was a very old one; 





it orginated under the auspices of Franklin. Mr. 
B. moved that it be printed and referred, which was 
agreed to. 

Naval. Mr. Bayard, presented from the commit- 
tee on naval affairs, the bill from the house making 
an appropriation of certain moneys jn the treasury 
for naval service, without amendment, and recom- 
mending its passage. Mr. B. advocated and explain- 
ed the object of the bill; and, after some remarks in 
Ate aga by Mr. Hayweod, the bill was finally 

assed. ‘ 
‘ Post office laws. The senate resumed the conside- 
ration of the bill reducing the rates of postage. 

Mr. Foster, moved to amend the bill so as to leave 
the franking privilege of members of congress and 
certain other officers of the government untouched. 

Mr. Buchanan, opposed the amendment, and advo- 
cated the abolition or restriction of the franking pri- 
vilege. 

The motion was rejected. 

Several other amendments were offered and dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Merrick, Wright, Foster, Hunting- 
ton, eon Breese, Atchison, and Hannegan, and re- 
jected. 

Mr. Semple, then renewed the motion of Mr. 
Wright to strike out the ninth section, allowing mem- 
bers a certain number of franks, and it was rejected, 
as follows: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Atherton, Breese, Buchanan. Fair- 
field, Havwood, Henderson, Huger, McDuffie, Porter, 
Semple, Wright—11. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Baghy, 
Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Choate, Clayton, Evans, Foster, 
Fulion, Hannegan, Jarnegin, Merrick, Miller, Sevier, 
Simmons, Sturgeon, Upham, White, Woodbury—23. 

Mr. Breese, moved so te amend the bill as to make 
the uniform rate of postage five cents. 

Mr. Allen, would not, he said, throw this burden 
on the treasury of the United States, for the benefit 
of the merchants of the eastern states, and take the 
deficiency from the pockets of the people. But he 
denied that the tax fell on the people of the cities, 
though paid through them. The largest revenue was 
paid in New York, because its commerce made it 
the centre of currespondence. But the charge of 
postage, like every other mercantile expense, was 
paid by those who made purchases and marketed 
produce in New York. You might as wellsay that 
New York paid two-thirds of the revenue of the 
country because it was collected there. He protest- 
ed against the bill, if its design was, as it appeared 
to be, to cut off the west from all mail facilities; for 
that would be the effect if we threw the support of the 
post office establishment on the treasury. Ifthe rate 
of letter postage could be reduced consistently with 
the public aceommodation, he would be very glad to 
support the bill. 

Mr. Merrick, said the very object of the bill was 
to maintain the department, and enab!- it to continue 
the mail accommodation to the remoie part of the 
country. At present the law-abiding portion of the 
people supported the whole burden of the post office 
establishment, while many others evaded the law.— 
The object was to bring all the letters into the mail. 
He stated facts to show that in the west the amount 
of correspondence was greatly curtailed by high 
rates of postage; and, besides this, he had heretofore 
shown that, in many instances, not one twenty-se- 
venth part of the mail matter went into the mail 
under the present system. ! 

The question being taken, the motion of Mr. Breese 
was rejected, by yeas 6, nays 34. 

Mr. Evans, was as sensible as any one that the 
public expected a reduction of the rates of letter 
postage. He was himself in favor of it. But he 
apprehended that, if this bill was not essentially al- 
tered, it would fail in one house or the other. He 
had prepared an amendment that he proposed to sub- 
mit at a proper time. He hoped it would be ordered 
to be printed, and that the senate would consider it. 
He proposed that the rate of postage be but three 
cents fur any distance not exceeding thirty miles.— 
He proposed that five cents be the rate for 180 miles, 
which would cover the distances which the expresses 
travel; and ten cents for distances not exceeding 300 
miles, and fifteen cents for q greater distance. He 
would provide that any thieg not exceeding 
a quarter of an ounce weight should be a letter, and 
that a letter written on coarse or heavy paper should 
pay no more. He did not think there was just ground 
fer the complaints made here by the postmaster ge- 
neral of the abuse ef the franking privilege. He 
had much of it himself, and without law too. The 
postmaster general allow€d, without law, the post- 
masters to frank letters to and from newspaper edi- 
tors. A postmaster had written to him that, out of 
two hundred and thirty letters franked by him, only 
twenty was on his own business. The remittances 
of money to editors were made free of postage bya 
post office regulation. Much of the franking which 
was complained of grew out of thie regulation. 





eet 


Mr. Merrick, opposed the amendments of the gen. 
tlemen from iditles and Maine. _ 

Mr. Sevier, said this thing had been here for weeks 
and weeks, and he wanted to know how long it would 
last. The same speeches had been repeated over and 
over again on every motion. Yet, when a motion 
was made, the whole argument was repeated, and the 
amendment was ordered to be printed, and the bil] 
was postponed. He was sick and disgusted with the 
subject, and he thought it was time to dispose of it. 

he senate then adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tavrspay, Arrit 11. Mr: Tibbatis submitted a reso- 
lution to terminate debate on the bill for improve- 
ment of harbors and rivers at 2. o’clock. . Adopted by 
yeas 115, noes not counted, 

Amistad. A resolution submitted by Mr. C. J. In- 
gersoll, for printing 10,000 extra copies of the report 
accompanying the billto indemnify the owners of 
the Spanish schooner Amistad was taken up. 

Mr. While, moved to amend by adding 10,000 
copies of the report of the committee on manufac. 
tures. 

Mr. Cave Johnsan, moved to lay the whole subject 
on the table. Agreed to by yeas 88, nays 85. 

Eastern Harbors. The house resolved itself into 
committee, and resumed the consideration of the bill 
for improvement of certain harbors and rivers.— 
After passing on the amendments the bill was report- 
ed to the house and its farther consideration post- 
poned until to morrow. 

Pension bill, The house resumed in committee 
the consideration of the amendments proposed by the 
senate, to the pension bill; viz. the striking out of 
the portion of the bill providing that no officer should 
receive an invalid pension and pay for sevices at the 
same time; also*the portion providing that pensions 
should commence with the date of application. The 
committee recommend non-concurrence. The vote 
stood 102 for and, 63 against concurring, so both 
amendments were agreed to and the house adjourned. 


Frivay Apri 12. Mr. Causin, presented resolutions 
of the legislatureof Maryland in favor of a transfer- 
ing of the government stock in the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal company. Also in favor of law by con- 
gress, making the rescue of any runaway slave from 
the master or person authorised to apprehend the 
same acriminal offence, punishable by imprisonment 
in all cases where the party cannot renumerate in 
damages. 

On motion of Mr. Parmenter, the house resolved 
itself into committee, and took up the bill making an 
appropriation of certain moneys in the treasury of 
the U. States. The said bill was then reported to 
the house, read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. Pratt, mparens a bill appropriating $75,000 for 
an addition to the patent office, of 100 fi square, also 
a bill to appropriate aportion of the public ground 
north of the capitol for a national monnment. 

The bill extending the priviliges of copyright to 
the authors of the narrative and account of the ex- 
ploring expedition was taken up, and advocated by 
Messrs. Holmes, Marsh, and Barnard, opposed by 
Messrs. Hale, J. W. Davis, C. Johnson, and J. R. In- 
gersoll. Its farther consideration was postponed till 
to marrow anc the house adjourned. 


Satrurpay Apri. 13. Mr. Summers, of Va. offered 
a resolution calling upon the secretary of the navy 
to inform the house of the movements of Commodore 
Perry and his squadron upon the coast of Africa.— 
The correspondence of Com. P. is also called for, 
and his negotiations with negro settlementsjupon the 
coast. Adopted. 

The house then went into committee of the whole 
nae the view of taking up the army appropriation 

ill. 

Mr. McKay, then moved an amendment, to increase 
the amount of the appropriation from $1,058,521 ,67, 
to 1,237,279. 

Mr. Barnard, opposed the amendment, and was fol- 
lowed upon the same side by Messrs. While, of Ky., 
J. R. Ingersoll, and others. 

Mr. Dromgoole, branched off inte reflections and 
aninadversions upon the last congress. 


Mr. White, had charged that the bill to reduce the 
army wasa measure intended merely for party effect, 
and designed to operate only upon the presidential 
question. He contended too that it was neither just 
nor courteous to reduce the pay of officers by refu- 
sing to make appropriations for their service until the 
senate had taken up the subject and agreed to sanc- 
tion the bill which passed the house the other day. 

Mr. Dromgoole, and Mr. Houston, thought it dero- 
gatory to be governed by any such conclusion. 

Mr. McDowell, speke against the 27th congress, 
and claimed even in. that congress the merit of the 
amendment of reducing the army from gight to five 
thousand men 
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Cc 
r. Brengle of Md. spoke briefly in favor of the 
“edslea coutomdinas thet it would be inconsistent 
to oppose it, after passing the retrenchment bill, re- 
ducing so materially the pay of the army. 
After a political speech from Mr. Atkinson, and 
glso from Mr. Morse, the committee rose and report- 
ed progress. The house then adjourned an early 
hour, to witness the destruction of aship of 500 tons 


by Colt's explosive apparatus. 


Monpay, Apnit 15. Army bill. A resolution from 
Mr. C. Johnson to provide that the debate shall cease 
on the army appropriation bill in two hours after the 
suhject shall again be taken up in committee of the 
whole, was adopted. 

The tariff bill. Mr. McKay moved that the rules 
be suspended and that the house resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole, for on peerere of taking 
up the tariff bill. The yeas and nays were order- 
ed and the rules were not suspended. Yeas 84, 

Y EAS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Benton, J. A. 
Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, J. Brinkerhoff, 
William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Reuben Chap- 
man, Chappell, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Dana, John W. 
Davis, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Elmer, Hale, Hamlin, Har- 
alson, Henley, Herrick, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, 
Hubard, Hughes, Hungerford, James B- Hunt, Cave 
Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew 
Kennedy, Preston, King, Labranche, Leonard, Lewis, 
Lucas McCauslen, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, 
McConnell, McDowell, McKay, Mathews, Jos. Morris, 
Murphy, Norris, Owen, Payne, Pettit, Emery D. Potter, 
Purdy, Rathbun, David S. Reid, Reding. Relfe, Rhett, 
Roberts, St. John, Simpson, Slidell, Thomas Smith, 
Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stetson, Stiles, Stone, Taylor, 
Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, 
Wheaton, Woodward, Jos.A. Wright—84. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Ashe, Baker, Bar- 
ringer, Barnard, Bidlack, J Black, Brengle, Broadhead, 
Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Cary, Carroll, Catlin, 
Causin, Clinch, Clingman, Collamer, Cranston, Darragh, 
Garrett Davis, Rehd. D. Davis. Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, 
Dickinson, Dillingham, Ellis, Farlee. Fish, Foot, French, 
Giddings, Byram Green, Grinnell, Grider, Hardin, Har- 
per, Hays, Hoge, Hubbell, Hudson, Washington Hunt, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, Perley 
B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Mecli- 
vaine, Marsh, Eward J. Morris, Morse, Moseley, New- 
ton, Parmenter, Patterson, Peyton, Phasnix, Elisha R. 
Potter, Pratt, Preston, Ramsey. Charles M. Reed, Ritter, 
Rockwell, Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, Senter, 
Severance, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, 
Simons, Albert Smith, John T. Smith, C. B. Smith, 
Spence, Stephens, Andrew Stewart. John Stewart, 
Strong, Thomasson, Tilden, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, 
Wethered, White, Williams, Winthrop, Wm. Wright, 
Yost—95. 

So the house determined that it would not go into 
committee of the whole on the state of the Union, 
for the purpose of taking up the tariff bill. 

Army bill. Mr. McKay moved that the house go 
into cominittee of the whole on the bill making ap- 
propriations in support of the army. The motion was 
adopted. 

r. Morse, of Maine, continued the remarks he 
commenced on Saturday. He was followed by Mr. 
Hamlin of the same state, and Mr. Haralson, of Ga., 
until the hour to which the discussion was limited 
came round. 

The Speaker resumed his seat. 

The amendment pending, to increase the appro- 
priations about $250,000, so as to make this bill 
conform to the bill reducing the pay of navy, was 
“ee 

_ The bill was then read through, and a great va- 
riety of amendinents were offered, and variously dealt 
with; after which it was passed, and the house ad- 
journed. 


Tvespay, Apriz 16. Mr. Cranston, of R. I. pre- 
sented the resolutions of the legislature of Rhode Is- 
land in answer to the minority of the last legislature, 
who presented a protest in the early part of the ses- 
sion. The resolutions were laid upon the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Election of president and vice president. Mr. Duncan 
of Ohio, moved to suspend the rules in order to take 
up the bill reported from the committee of the whole, 
providing for the election of president and vice pre- 
sident on one day in all the states of the Union. The 
house refused to suspend. 

Mr. Burke, of New Hampshire, desired at this 
point to say something upon the Rhode Island con- 
troversy. 

Mr. Weller, to enable his friend to accomplish this, 
moved to reconsider the motion ordering the Rhode 
Island resolutions to be printed. 

The question mainly in controversy was upon 
printing certain proceedings of the legislature with 
the protest of the governor. 

Mr, Causin, of Maryland, arose and spoke upon 
the merits of the question. He discussed the histo- 
ry of the memorial which has been the cause of all 





of violating their oath of office and of asking con- 

gress to aid them in this violation. They had so- 

lemnly sworn to support the constitution of their 
state and then sought to overthrow their government. 

Mr. C. (several times interrupted,) proceeded to dis- 
cuss the constitutional question of the duty of the 
general government to put down an insurrection 
like that attempted by Dorr and his associates in 
Rhode Island. Mr. C. denied the power of this go- 
vernment to interfere in the manner proposed with 

the ligitimate government of Rhode Island. Its rights 
in connection with the states were those which were 
clearly set forth in the constitution of the United 
States. This congress had no supervision over state 
constitutions. It could not make an itinerant jour- 
ney over these state constitutions. If it could, what 
would it say to that constitution of New Hampshire, 
that republican state—which upheld the Rhode Island 
insurrection, and yet persecuted every Catholic by 
prohibiting him from holding any office under the 
state? Icome from Maryland, said Mr. Causin, a 
state where the Catholic Cross was first planted, but 
where universal toleration was allowed, and where 
every Christian faith was protected and no man per- 
secuted for his belief. 1 deny the power of this con- 
gress or this government to interfere with the con 

stitution of my state, as I deny its power over that 
of Rhode Island. The peopie of the states have a right 
to change by peaceable and lawful means their own | 
constitutions, but they have no right to revolutionize 
the government. Mr. C. next denied that suffrage 
was a natural right as contended by some. It was 
not so regarded in any constitution or declaration.— 
Mr. C. denied that such a principle was maintained 
even by Dorr himself. Suffrage was conferred upon 
terms and considerations. Age, taxes, conforming 
to certain laws, were parts of its cost. It little be- 
came the state of New Hampshire to arraign Rhode 
Island and the royal charter which they had en- 
deavored to make smell to heaven as some rank of- 
fence. 

Mr. Payne wished to know if this old charter of 
Rhode Island did not allow slaves to vote. 
No,” said Mr. Causin. ‘It does not.” 
tains no such provision.” 

Mr. Payne wished to know if Mr. Dorr’s constitu- 
tion did not prohibit slaves from voting. 


Mr. Causin said he did not know and did not care. 
It was none of our business what any constitution of 
a state proposes or adopts. It isher own business, 
not ours. If she wished to admit negroes to vote, 
he would not interfere. Would the gentleman from 
Alabama? And if he would, what would be the con- 
sequence? Congress could then interfere with the 
states, and abolish slavery in the states if it chose to 
do so. Congress, he contended. had no power over 
slavery in the states. None over their constitutions 
in any form, and if we admitted the principles for 
one purpose in regard to Rhode Island, we must ad- 
mit it in all and with the most fearful consequences 
to the states themselves. 


Points of an immaterial character were then dis- 
cussed, growing out of the presentation of papers 
accompanying the protest of the governor, by Messrs. 
Dromgoole, White, and others, which ended in an or- 
der to print, by a vote of 147 to 20. 

Mr. Burke then presented a protest of the minori- 
ty members of the legislature, protesting against the 
protest of the majority. 

Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

The house adjourned. ! 


“It con- 


Wepwespay, Apri 17. Mr. McKay, from the 
committee of ways and means, reported a bill mak- 
ing provision for the support of the post office de- 
partment for the fiseal year, ending 30th June, 1845. 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, reported the senate bill 
amending the act establishing the northern boundary 
of Ohio. The bill was read a third time and referred 
to the committee of the whole. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll reported a bill from the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs to provide for the ascertain- 
ment of the amount due our citizegs for French 
spohations committed prior to 1800, appropriating 
$12,000 for a commission to be held at Washington 
and define the duties of these commissioners, and the 
manper in which the claims shall be made. 

Mr. Dromgoole asked the amount appropriated. 

Mr. Ingersoll said no amount except for the com- 
mission. The bill was then rean and referred to the 
committee of the whole. 

Mr. Hardin reported from the military committee, 
a bill appropriating $50,000 for the erection of an 
armory at Massack, on the Ohio river near the mouth. 
Referred to the committee of the whole. 

Western Harbor bill. Mr. Douglass, of Lilinois, made 
an argument in defence of the bill and in review of 
General Jackson’s opinions upon the subject of in- 
ternal improvements. Mr. D. contended that Gen, 


ternal improvement and navigable rivers. Mr. D. 
went on to prove the constitutionality of improving 
harbors and rivers, and to contend that there should 
be no doubt upon the subject. 

Mr. Rhett, by permission, denied this and called 
for proof. 

r. Giddings gave the proof of the first congress 


which had made appropriations for the improvement 
of the Delaware river. 


Mr. Douglass said all the presidents had main- 
tained the same thing by signing and approving 
bills. Mr.,D. said he would like to know whether 
the Charleston harbor appropriations were consti- 
tutional in.the view of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Holines, said that the Charleston appropriations 
were unconstitutional also. 

Mr. Douglass was glad, he said, to have driven the 
gentleman from the Charleston district to this dilem- 
ma. But the same gentleman had maintained this 
very session that appropriations were constitutional 
for the Ohio and Mississippi. 

Mr. Holmes reasserted this now, and found the 
rere which he claimed under the ordinance 
) ‘ 


Mr. Douglass, said the appropriations were no more 
constitutional for these rivers than for their tributa- 
ries or for. the lakes. No president had pointed out 
.a difference and there was none in poimt of fact.— 
His views, of the subject was that merely lucal ob- 
jects were not constitutional, but all that were in 
any way mational were constitutional. Gentlemen 
who took a different view were those who were aban- 
doning the democratic platform. He had not de- 
parted, bat others had. The Illinois river where Mr. 
D. had an’ interest Mr. D. defended most zealous- 
ly, but, as he said, because it was set forth as the 
weakest point of defence. 


Mr. Rhett replied and discussed the powers under 
the constitution, and in cenclusion of his argument 
denounced in hurried and unmeasured terms the sup- 
port of works of internal improvement by thegeneral 
government. 
Mr. Holmes, said he should not be forced to im- 
prove these rivers by the light of a loco foco match. 
All the argument he had heard was that Gen. Jack- 
son was in favor of internal improvement,—Ergo, we 
must vote for them. 

Mr. Douglass—‘‘I can give you another name— 
John C. Calhoun.” 


Mr. Holmes—{ care neither for the opinion of 
John C. Calhoun or Andrew Jackson in a question 
of this kind. I am called upon to discuss a consti- 
tutional question, and I would be ashamed to use the 
name of any man to sustain my own opinion of what 
was right.” Mr. Holmes continued in an urgent ar- 
gumeut of the question whether there was power to 
make appropriations for works of internal improve- 
ment he denied this, af there was to be any reliance 
upon the constitution. When he came into this con- 
gress, with 65 or 70 democratic majority, he expect- 
ed to find aidifferent state of things; but he found that 
not one of, the great democratic measures had been 
passed up’tosthis, the 17th of April. It was time 
for the gentlemen of his party to come out and show 
their hands. 

After'a further discussion, the previous question 
was moved and sustained. 

This question Was upon concurring in the amend- 
ments for the improvement of the Ohio river—in- 
creasing the appropriation from fifty to one hundred 
promeen dollars. The amendment was agreed to, 
90 to 87. 


The next appropriation was for the Wabash,by in- 
cluding it'with other rivers named in the bill for a 
common share of the benefits. 

Mr. Hardin called for the yeas and nays which re- 
sulted, yeas 40, nays 133. 

The amendment to insert $223,000 in lieu of 80,- 
000 resulted, yeas 85, nays 92. 


The question now recurred on the substitute amend- 
ment of Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, consisting of tho 
original bill, excepting that $100,000 is substituted 
for $50,000 for the Ohio river between Pittsburg and 
the Falis ,at Louisville; that the word ‘JIlinois” 
(river) is stricken out in the item for the improve- 
ment of the Ohio river below the Falls of Reuto- 
ville, and.of the Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Arbansas rivers “‘$180.000;” and that the said sum be 
increased to ‘*$223,000.” 

Mr. Kennedy, however, desired so to modify the 
substitute us to make it simply what he had supposed 
it to be, the original bill, simply striking out the word 
“}Ilinois” (river.) 

The Chairman said it was not now in order to mo- 
dify the proposition. 

he Kennedy appealed from the decision of the 
chair. 








the controversy in the house—accusing the members 





Jackson had no scruples about appropriations for ia- 


And, pending the appeal, the house adjourned. 
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Business Review. There Jarre but ‘few! variations in’ 
the -current of domestic trade 6 be noticed ‘this week. 
A wholesome spring business is still going onyand the 
thoroughfares are atively occupied in transmitting from 
those, whe have to. those, whe want. -The New York 
canals cofmmenced operation on, the, 18th inst... The 
liake trade has just recommenced, . 





. "The money. market. is in statu.quo..'The banks con- 


‘tine to have a larve sarplus on hand for,want-of good 
business paper, Discoants range from 4} to 5 and 6. 
Objects for safé and “pYofitable. investments are, eagerly 
sought for.  Stéekshave gradually tended upward, ever 
since they rallied from the annexation panie. -Pénnsyl- 
‘Vania sixes took @ spring ‘upward; so soon‘as there ap- 
pearecha probability of theuniegislatore paying the reve- 
nuebill-—-a nd, still: farther improved. onthe passage of 
the bill by so handsome,a. majority, by the lower, house. 
Marylaus state stock has.alsu advanced since.the cla- 
racier of the enactments. for cdllecting. the: state tax, 
passed ‘at the last sesSiun, have become better under- 
stood. ‘The disposition to invest surplus capital in state 
securities gradually increases at home, ‘and in a few 
‘years'we are likely to bé-sparedfrom the “necessity of 
sending wbroad for funds for any legitimate state pur- 
poses, and of course. from the.necessity of whipping spe- 


‘cie tu pay the. interest upon loans, 


Corron. ‘The ‘British capitalists and manufacturers, 
availing of thé immense stock 6f ‘cotton held over of 
last year, have beeh tov powerful for our spectlators and 
planters. » ‘Dheit purse is so much longer than ‘ours, that 
there is no making much out of them except:-we can 
bring actual want of the matenal to bear), The contest 


was spitijedly maintained by our folks, but finally they 


had toslack away, aad, met the fist advances that were 
mide in prices, abroad’ sa-yreadily, that prices settled 
down again’ somewhat. ’ Heavy shipments of cotton 


Liverpool prices gradually advaneed neatly “fd. per 


pound from thes 8thjo the I4th! Maren, when. the arrival 


of astcamer with aielligence. from this country to the 
24: February, produced a depression, and prices reced- 
ed. London dates of, ; 


Mareh 14. The eales since Friday, amount to 22,000 
bales,of which 7,000,.were: dakeniom speculation. ‘I'o- 
day sales are 3,090» bales, of which 400, American are 
taken turexport—prices dre lowered ,4d. perlb. . Arriv- 
ed, since Friday, four vessels fram the 
and one from BYazil. 


March 16,,. Qur, cotton, market has been to-day very 
dull, the sales reaching only 2,000 bales at prices) estab- 
listing a decline of jd. per lb. since the arrival of the 
Hiberma Steamer. 

‘Phere aré operations now in ‘progress ‘in England 
which ure of interest as matters of example. “The abur- 


dange of} capital seeking for’ ib vestment’ there, 1s: taken 


advantage of by the ministers, in order to reduce the ia- 
lerest pa able upon -a portion of4their national debt. 
They ‘elfected.an arrangement with. the Bank of, king- 
Jand which enables the.goverument to reduce the shrce 
alidgy half per cebt. stock, ull 1854 toa three and,a quar- 
te ‘and after that to a three per ‘cent, stock. Nothing 


Were to consent to so modify their’ stock, or be’ paid off 
by the proceeds of a new loan, which eould easily have 
been. weguilated at three per cent.) They aceeed to the 
reduction rather thau take the money, and thus a saving 
of £625,000. per.year;for 10, years, and of £1,250,000 
per year after that period, is effected. The British go- 
Vernment haye repeatedly resoried to similar expedients. 
A similar easiire is proposed in France to reduce their 
fives, and is.earnestly advocated, though not officially 
ye. rere 

Anothér movement. js under diseussion in England, 
from which perhaps ‘a usefil ‘hint might be taken. (A 
plan for redacing! afd finally withdrawing from citct!a- 
tien all bank notesin England, excepting those of the 


Bank -of ugiand., [tis proposed that, theloeal banks 


shall make.use, only of Bank.of , Wagland paper,, and. re- 
ceive ove per cent on the notes they keep in circulation. 
The lacal banks have now about $70,000,000 of their own 
paper if ciréulation. If this be withdrawn much distress 
is anticipated amongst those who leok ‘to bank facilities 
to carry on their basiness. Returns of the circulation of 
promissory notes throughontthe United Kingdom; durifg 
the four, weelas.ending March.2, exhibits a decrease in 
the circulation, of the Bank of England ef £337,000, and 
a tdtal decrease in,the circulation of the United Kingdom 
of £443:952, 

Consols on the 16th quoted at 98. 

‘here is muth eomplaint of the condition of trade ‘in 
France. In’ alinost'all the ‘principal streets’ of Paris, 
mary of the largest shops have been’ closed, through the 
inubiity of theowners to meet theitengagements. 


Grain and Frovr. The April-steamer,last yeat 


brought advices from, England of a probable searcity of 


bread stuffs, and prices advanced acéoydingly. ; Many 
of our furmers, millers, ad “merchanis, thinking'‘it ‘pro- 
bable that alike ‘circumétanée would océur this year, 
have held on. Our lust advices from’ ‘England, Y7th 
March, state that the corn: market was dull, prices hard- 
ly sustained,—dutv on flour remainediat 18s, 

Laverpool, Marcle 16. ‘The 1,864 bbis..ef Baltimore 
flour under lock, which were offered by euction,on 
‘Tuesday, and. withdrawn at 22s., were disposed of sub: 
sequently. 


‘| 7,938 bbis. ahd 407 half bbls. Prices have improved. 
Sales were effecied early in ‘the week at $4,753 and for |, 


’ 


\ to 18th April, 1843, were 202; same penod 1344,. 3545, in- | 


“The iepections ‘of the Week at "Baltimore, comprise 


extra $4,875,—vesterday and to-day 3,400) bbls! brought 


receiving "price $4,023.60 6509 | is b wey 

Liverpool Corn Market,’ March 17.'The sevéral:dus 
ties on grain and flourofsall descriptions remain without 
alteration; tat on foreign wheat will probably conunue 
at: the ‘rate of 18s, fyr.several weeks. to cgme, when a 


gradual further reducuomis calculated upony.. -) |) aif 


“Texacto. At’ Baltimore; Maryland of good’ ‘qualities 
is scarce, and cotmmands ready sales at fair prices; bat 
common and inferior is accumulating, and: prices ‘have 
declined. to $2j50:a $3; middling .good) 74,50 a $6; good 
$6,50 a $8; finie)$S a $12., Ohie isin faingempons, coms 
mon and middling $3.a $4,50; good. $5.a $6; fine yellow 
$7,50 a $10;-extra wrapping SL] a $13. Inspections of 
the week. 747 hhde. Maryland; 283 Ohio; 53 Kentucky, 
and 5 Virginia...’ Total, 1,088 hhds. soon 


+ . 


he inspecsions’ at Baltimore during ‘the quarter'end- 


ing ‘the 3tst March, 1844; compared withthe same-pe* 
riod 1843: joo o. , -atagie opete 

view pos Mdw Ohio Va.’ Kyio Mo. Stems 
1844. 1,509 661, 15 BGj:ei2 2) vy) 19 
1843 VBAbvoce ot} BOGied WheoiloBbbs anD4es iO 


Inspections at Philadelphia city warehouse first quar- 
ter of 1844... Kentucky, 2,490, Ohio 131, Virginia 97. 
Total sto, k 31s; March, 1844, 2,613 hhds, art 


Sprere. ThesNéw York: Tribune says: “It is:ander> 
stood thatthe Acadia steamer bas a. large amount, of 
specie om borrd, but wheiher it isto be sold, and remit- 
ted. for, or.is.sent, as: a-legitimate remittance for, cotton 
suld, is not known.” ET ale Re 

The coincge of the New Orleans, mint, for the lagt | 
quarter. is reported. at $1,578 00€—being half a million 
over the last corresponding quarter, 


Bostox,}Commerce. | Foreign arrivals from Ist January | 


crease 152, or:75 per cent over last year! . ‘Lhere, were 27 
entries..at the custom house on the 13th, the, largest 
number ever entered in one day. 


— 
tt 


impulse from ‘thé Professor, several others ‘have ‘statted 
forth in’ competition who are characterised by the New 
YorkiCourienas “pirates or quacks.’ One of these, profess 
sor S.\ H. BranchyJecturing, onthe subject at the west 


originality of Professor 
: Dr. Hardiige accuses Professor Gotraud of 
having taken his system of minentonics from a Fretich’ 
work, little known in this country, entitled *Principes et 
Applications diverses de la Mnemotechnie, ou 0 Art d’ aider 
la, Memoire, par Aime, Paris,” a sixth edition of which 
was published in France in 1833,..The Courier says, 
“Every, member of Prof. Gouraud’s classes in this city 
Knows perfectly well that he constantly acknowledged 
that the first hint of his system was given by Feinagle, 
40 years ago, and that from this hint he: in connection 
withanother Frenchnian named -Amee Paris, had. car- 
red’out the'systemand made it !as perfect as it is now 
presented» -And in his “principles”? Prof. Gourand en- 
ters into.afull. and explicit statement of the precige points 
Of setpement between. himself and. Mr, Paris,, The Cou- 
rier des Etats Unis lias also published a full comparison 
op geen the aystems of the two, and shown. clearly that 
*rof. Gouratd has made.the mostample ackiiowledge- 
ments for afl thé aid he has received, Every one who 
has examined the matter must ‘see that Prof. Gouraud 
With; Gens generosity acknowledges much more in- 
debtedness fo. these gentlemen than he has ever incur- 
red., fis system is eminenily original and he was only 
assisted ‘h its perfection by the labor of others. He ts 
{asny.engiled to the confidence of the public. He has 
abored upon his most beautiful and wonderful system 
of Mnemotechnv and its application to the English and 
Spe nigh languages for several years, and has already 
invested in the pritited principles, dictionary, &c., sever- 
al thousand dollars. His disbursements flr this perpuse 
have amounted, as we know, from having seen his’ re- 
cepts, to over $7,200; and nearly as much mote will be 
réequiréd to place before his pupils its application to 
languages, prose, and poeiry, which has never yet been 
published in any language, and which is, in many re- 
spects, the most important poryon of it.” 
Mesmtrism. The’ Frederiek derald, gives an account 
of a young colored girl who was inesmerised at breder- 
ick by Dr. Shields, and in: that state ‘repUried, precisely 


$5; 400 bbis. $4,874 ier bbi.. Howard street flour $4,75; | and. another Dr. ;Maydiage, making his headway. at 
| Boston, both assail the, claims of 
}Gourau 





‘° Transportation | The charge for sending coflee ftom 
Baltimore w Pitsburg,-by the Susquehanna Railtuad and 
| Pennsylvania canals, has been, reduced/t0,373 cents per 
'100 Ibs. Dry goods, shoes, &e.65 cts, brown muslins, | 
| hardware. ajd queensware,, 625; shad $125; herrings, $1} 





4 
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Baltimore to Louisville 43°cents per 100 lbs.; other arfi- 
cles ‘in proportion. ‘ ‘T'obaced, bacon and other heavy 
| goods from Pittsburg to Baltimore 45 to 5Docts. Alot of 
‘flour forwarded from Wheeling onthe loth, reached Bal- 
.timore on the 13th. 


Arnica. By the brig James Hay, Capt: Wiseman, fér- 
'ty days front Sierra: Beone, btisiness #l} along the eons 
was very doll and the mabkets were com pletely ‘glued 
tw ith) American prodaée and: produce offorh: all: other 
heountries. | Flour wouldibrinag butsix dollars. per barrel 
at Monrovia, the missienary.s¥a'ion.;,A slave, brig. sail: 
ing under Bragilian colors, having 500 slaves, confined 
on board, wasicaptured by a British brig of war and 
brought into. Sierra Leone. The slaves were’ all’ sent 


could be sent to the Cape. The war-or the’ iver Naot 
nag; between the Blacks’has ceased: and the. )Kinglish 
have posesssion of ,alithe-ports on the river... ‘The U. 8. 
frigate Macedonian touched; at Sierra Lagne and, pro- 
ceeded, on her voyage, for, the Cape de-,Verd Islands 
The brig Francis Lord, Brown, {soni New, York, was 
fired into bya British ¢cruiser—the ball passing through 
her mainsail—no cause can be assigned for this outrage. 
The F:'L, had sailed down the coast and would sail for 
New York about the 6th Mareb. ‘There was nd news 
of any attempt for any further expedition. upthe’ River 
Niger. | 


‘Crarcoan as A’ Manure For Wutar.: Dr. Lee, ti his 
admirable address belwiethe agricultural society.of, Erie 
county, New; York, statps. it is adagt that, the liberal.ap- 
| plzation of charcoal to she wheat fields, of, France, has 
ndded. wishin tke last ten years one-hundred.qillions of 
mes to the annual crop of ‘wheat grown in that king- 
om. 


Hoes. The numbar of hogs killed in Cincinnati, du- 
ring, the last. winter, was 196,133. .The whole number 
of hogs packed there diiring the same time wasin round 
numbers. 240,060—10'000 |'ess than were’ packed there 
the previous wiifter. | | 


Kentucry Heup ano :Corrox.. The Lonisville cor- 
respondent. of the New York, Tribune, writés that “the 
most important product of Keftucky ‘sm! is’ Hemp.” 
The value of this crop, he States, “rises tw arid! aequtr- 
ter millions of dollars, of whiel) $4,800,000 in’ value is 
manufactured into cotton baeging. bale repe: and ‘cor. 
dage, anti the residue shipped i its raw state to the. At- 
lantie poris. Of the cotton begwing ahout 89,000 pieces; 
jand of the bale. rope about ns, many coils, valyed at 
$1,520,000, are shipped trom tnsport.. "The nyajor part 
of this bagging and rope, manuluctured from,‘Kentucky 
hemp, is cousumed ia, the Mississippi Valley; but “under 
the beneticéat,“operation. of thé present invatirable® ta- 
Tiff,” it is making is way to Georgia and the Carolinas.” 


Memory—M nemorrouny. Professor Gouraud is at pre- 
sent at Philadelpbia,.piving instractionsjn his system. of 
artifieia] memory to classes 2s numerous a8 those he had 
) at New York. “Now thatthe subject hae received ‘en 





nia | pe . To Wheeling, 10 cents additional. Coffee from } cértai at she herself was slow 
nited Siates, | PE bbl. To Wheeling, 10 cents additional. Coffee from! cértainéd that she herself was not. blown up. 


- ¢ > * . . . ’ ve) ? i} . rp y , f webet ri } } ; y 
unfa@ris implied. Phe holders of the three arid a halfs | into the Queen yard’ where they would renain' until they | 


| the’ incidents,as they occurred at the time, the scenery, 


crowd, and huzzas, and the different explosions Wich 
took place whilst Mr. Colt was blowing up the “Styx”? on 
the /Potomac. | She was exceedinuly alaruied, when ‘hp 
explosion shattered the ship; and. delighted when/she as- 
: She de- 
i scribes. Colt’s. apparatus and isicondition after the ex+ 
| plosion. .-It-will not be worth while for Mr. Colt to take 
Out.@ patent for his invention. 


Names. . The Washington Standard gives the follow- 


ing sing uiur ussociation of names: “A year ago thé names 
ot the president and nfost of his eabinet terminated alike, 
'us, for example—Tyler, Webster, Spéncer, Porter, and 
| Upshur. Now they commence alike, as, for example— 
| Joken' Pyler, John’ Calhoun, John Spencer, John’ Mason 
\ahd John Nelson; to’ say nothing of Jokn Tyler, Jr, the 
| private secretary, anid John Jones, the organ!” | 





New .,Mosican Contrivance. The National Thtel!: 
| genecer Meitions a hew musical invention, whichis des- 
| cribed asa ** splendid triumph of'art and genitis.*- It is 
the preduction of a Mr. Coleman of Philadelphia,’ who, 
| étring along illness canceived and perfeciedian. ABolian 
| attachmentto the piano-forte, which. combination: it ‘1s 
| said, Sends out tlie very soul of music... ‘The Intelligen- 
| cer peiparks.that the instrumentiabove referred tos eve 
‘of the most precious gifts which inventive genius hag 
conferred on instrumental music.in, modern mess. It 
| gives to the ordinary. piano-forte the addition of a. per- 
| fect organ, and the instrument’ fs either organ’Or piano, 
or both at once, (for one hand tah produce the piano 
| notes, Of an organ.) by merely teaching a ‘pedal; and 
what is more surprising, this fine effect is soduanil lvan 
| apparatus placed entirely: withimthepiano.ahd no part 
otitis visible. The. conéeption is truely original, de- 
duced from ‘a knowledge of ,the;philosophy ¢f musical 
, sounds, their affininities and sympathies; and the..sim- 
| plicity, perfectness, and exquisite sweetness of the instru 
ment; are most admirable. si 
OreGox. The St, Louis Repablican says that’ letters 
have been received from Oregon as lite as the 20th of 
r October.’ One léttér says that the séttlement liad beeh 
threatened with agTndian warn” by a combination of 
(three of the most powerful Indian «tribes west of. the 
»Recky Mountains, and although when unitedyand\ac- 
ting in concert, (hey are said to be abundantly ‘able to 
destroy-ail the.[udians in, the. Territory, sll, without 
union, they maybe cut off in detail, ‘Vhe letter, eontin- 
ues: ‘We have also had trouble about land claims, and 
have the prospect, of course, of much mofe, as thé eoun- 
' try becomes more thi¢kly setiled.: Under these ciretith- 


letances we have been obliged to'form a government of 


hour own, and°have aceordingly adopted the, constitution 
land Jawa ofthe Territory of lowa, with various altera- 
tioas and additions; have chosen an [Sxeeutive’ commuit- 
teo-of three, viz« A. Beers, D. Will, and J. Gale;.a supreme 
Judge, Russell; a secretary of the ‘Terruiory,,G..W.. Le- 
Breton; Justice.of the pearg, a high chert legislative 
conunittee, &¢. &c.. We have also a local and a gener- 
al ternperance society, of which’ the Rev. Jason ‘Lee’ is 
president. 
Tue DrumMonD tidut. Arrangements have ‘been 
made by professér Grant to exhibit a specimen of this 





the Ist of May et Monument Square. 


manner of illuminating, in this’ city’on the’ événing ef 
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